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THE WOMAN'S HEART. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


Oh, like a queen’s her happy tread, 

And like a queen’s her golden head! 

But oh, at last, when all is said, 
Her woman’s heart for me! 


We wandered where the river gleamed, 
’"Neath oaks that mused and pines that 
dreamed. 
A wild thing of the, woods she seemed, 
So proud, and pure, and free! 


All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing, 
When from her lips her soul took wing; 
The oaks forgot their pondering, 

The pines their reverie. 


And oh, her happy, queenly tread, 

And oh, her queenly golden head! 

But oh, her heart, when all is said, 
Her woman’s heart for me! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The North Carolina Legislature has put 
women on a parity with men so far as 
titles to land are concerned. 


—_—_—_—— Oa 


A bill has been introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to make the wife re- 
sponsible for her husband’s debts, if she 
has any property. 





It is claimed by the opponents of equal 
rights for women that woman suffrage 
must have most disastrous consequences; 
that it will, as one of the remonstrant 
pamphlets says in italics, ‘‘unloose the very 
wheels of perdition.” But, in the States 
where equal suffrage has been for years in 
operation, the wheels of perdition have 
not been unloosed. A summary of the 
testimony from the enfranchised States 
makes this clear. 


——_e 


On Jan. 30, 1899, the Colorado Legisla- 
ture passed the following, by a vote of 45 to 
3 in the House, and 30 to 1 in the Senate: 


Whereas, equal suffrage has been in oper- 
ation in Colorado for five years, during 
which time women have exercised the privi- 
lege as generally as men, with the result 
that better candidates have been selected 
for office, methods of election have been 
purified, the character of legislation im- 
proved, civic intelligence increased, and 
womanhood develo to greater usefulness 
by political responsibility ; therefore be it 

esolved, By the House of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring, that, in view of these 
results, the enfranchisement of women in 











every State and Leong is recommended 
as a measure tending to the advancement of 
a higher and better social order. 





In Colorado a statement has been pub- 
lished, declaring that the general effects 
of woman suffrage are wholesome; that 
none of the predicted evils have followed; 
that a large majority of the women vote, 
and that “the women’s vote is noticeably 
more conscientious than that of men.” 
This statement was signed by the Gov- 
ernor and three ex-Governors of Colorado, 
all the judges of the Supreme Court, the 
Denver District Court, and the Court of 
Appeals; all the Colorado Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
president of Colorado College, the presi- 
dent of the State University, the Attorney- 
General, the Mayor of Denver, prominent 
clergymen, and a long list of distinguished 
citizens, including the presidents of thir- 
teen of the principal women’s associations 
of Denver. 





died 


In Wyoming, where equal suffrage has 
been in operation for thirty years, the list 
of Governors, Chief Justices, and other 
eminent citizens testifying to its good re- 
sults is even longer than in Colorado. 
After twenty-four years’ experience, a 
legislative resolution saying that it had 
worked well was passed without a dissent- 
ing vote. 





Allthe judges of the Idaho Supreme 
Court have united in testifying to the 
good results of equal suffrage, so far as 
tried. No counter testimony from Idaho 
has yet been offered. 


-_e- 





In Kansas, women have had municipal 
suffrage since 1887. A few years ago an 
inquiry was addressed to the Chief Jus- 
tice and the judges of the State Supreme 
Court, asking how it had worked. All 
concurred in substance with Judge W. A. 
Johnston, who wrote: ‘‘In consequence, 
our elections are more orderly and fair, a 
higher class of officers are chosen, and we 
have cleaner and stronger city govern- 
ments.’’ 


-_-- 


And now comes the announcement that 
early in March the women of New Orleans 
will cast their votes for the first time. 
The late Constitutional Convention of 
Louisiana gave taxpaying women the 
right to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the taxpayers. New Orleans is badly 
in need of sewerage and a better water 
supply, and a tax levy of two and a half 
mills for this purpose’ will be submitted 
to the taxpayers on the first Thursday in 
March. 





->*o- 





“Nothing succeeds like success.”’ 


ee oe 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next Fortnightly will be held the 
second Tuesday in March. Rev. AdaC, 
Bowles will speak on ‘‘Women Inventors.”’ 

On account of the change of date neces- 
sitated by the great storm, there will be no 
fortnightly meeting as usual on the fourth 
Tuesday of this month, February 28. 

The Fortnightly, postponed for a week 
on account of the storm, was held at 3 
Park Street last Tuesday. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore presided. The following reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That we congratulate the women 
of Oregon, where the gislature has just 
passed an amendment to give women full 
suffrage by a vote of 48 to 6 in the House 
and 25 to 1 in the Senate. ’ 

That we congratulate the women of Colo- 
rado, where the Legislature has just testi- 
fied to the good effects of equal suffrage by 
a vote of 45 to 3 in the House and 30 to 1 in 
the Senate. 

That we call attention to the recent elec- 
tions in Ireland, at which women voted for 
the first time, and to the fact that 75 per 
cent. of the women qualified cast their 
votes, ‘‘taking their privilege,’ accordin 
to the dispatches, ‘in a very serious, busi- 
ness-like spirit, and showing a keen me 
ciation of the personal merits of the differ- 
ent candidates.” 

Mrs. Florence Spooner then spoke on 
“The Abolition of the Death Penalty.” 
She said in part: 


Executions are demoralizing and create 
murderous instincts. After prominent 
executions, epidemics of murder fre- 
quently break out. Jurors acquit upon 
slight grounds when conviction means 
death, and thus the guilty go free. In 
the United States there are about 2,500 
persons tried every year for murder, but 
there are only from 100 to 150 legal ex- 
ecutions. In Rhode Island, where the 
death penalty is abolished, there are fewer 
murders in proportion to the population 
than in Massachusetts or Connecticut, but 
more convictions. In Michigan and other 
Western States, there have been fewer 
lynchings and more convictions than be- 
fore abolition of capital punishment. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

This week, in Washington, D.C., has 
been of especial interest to all women, and 
surely the readers of the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL—long may it wave!—will be pleased 
to know that,notwithstanding the terribly 
inclement weather, the Women’s Con- 
gresses have been notably successful. 

The Council, guided so ably by May 
Wright Sewall, who is succeeded by Mrs. 
F. St. J. Gaffney, has discussed many 
points of interest, from polygamy to suf- 
frage. The women present represented 
clubs from Maine to the Pacific. Educa- 
tional topics awakened much thought. 
“Our men and women work together in 
all these matters,”’ said one bright West- 
ern woman. “The people of our city,’’ 
said another, “have even named their 
club for me, for my time, horses, and 
money are always given up to any pro- 
gressive movement, from village improve- 
ments to the kindergarten question.” 

The Mothers delayed the opening of 
their Congress until the latter part of the 
week, as Washington was so shut off from 
the rest of the world that delegates were 
snow-bound even at our very gates. Edu- 
cation for citizenship, the Junior Repub. 
lic instead of reformatory institutions, 
and many other topics were listened to 
with interest by the crowds who gathered 
at that Congress in one of our largest 
churches, 

‘Five days from Chicago”’ was the first 
phrase uttered by one of the delegates to 
the International Press Congress, which 
held its sessions at that famous hostelry, 
Willard’s Hotel. Like all the other Con- 
gresses, this was a success. Delegates 
representing a constituency of over 800 
were there. The foreign members, from 
Sweden, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
and England, sent very remarkable papers, 
which were translated and read by resi- 
dent members of the International Press 
Union. Frau Morgenstern, editor of the 
Deutsche Hausfrauen-Zeitung, told how 
highly respected in Germany are the liter- 
ary woman and feminine journalist of the 
present day. Years ago pseudonyms were 
used, and where, at the beginning of the 
century, about 500 women writers were 
engaged in such pursuits, now some 13, 
000 obtain recognition in that field of 
labor. 

“Kit,’’ of the Toronto Mail, told of her 
experiences as the first woman war cor- 
respondent appointed by Uncle Sam to go 
to Cuba. She swayed her audience with 
her keen portrayal of events of the past 
summer. Mrs. Leggett, of Detroit, told 
how the journalist should be trained, and, 
in addition, she brought telegrams and 
letters from the Governor of Michigan, 
Mayor of Detroit, Chamber of Commerce, 
etc., requesting that the next Internation- 
al Press Congress be held in Detroit. Den- 
ver and Chicago sent able delegates, who 
added their quota to the symposium. 

A. R. Spofford and Th. Solberg, of the 
Congressional Library, presented able pa- 
pers on “Literary Washington” and 
“Copyright,’”’ respectively, each being a 
past-master in the subjects presented. 
‘Men who reign in Journalism”’ was Sen- 
ator Mason’s topic. ‘‘Types of Literary 
Style’ were finely brought together in a 
paper by Miss Frances G. French, who 
cited Ruskin, Spencer, Chateaubriand, 
Voltaire, Dante, and Boccaccio among the 
many great writers and thinkers who, 
each with a style of his own, yet in their 
writings indicated the differentiation of 
race. Plato, Horace, and Homer were 
pictured as types which the author and 
student should follow, if he would wield 
a master’s pen. Agnes S. Lewis, of Cam- 
bridge, Eng., discoursed learnedly of the 
discoveries made by herself and sister in 
ancient MSS. 

Each topic brought out brilliant discus- 
sion,and at the close of the second annual 
meeting of this International Press Union, 
presided over so ably by Mesdames M. S. 
Lockwood and Ellen 8S. Cromwell, officers 
were appointed who represented literary 
thought in Canada, the United States,— 
West, East, and South,—Great Britain, 
France, Sweden, and Germany. Delegates, 
including Miss French, Mrs. Lockwood, 
and Mrs. Leggett, were appointed for the 
Paris Exposition Congresses. Fraternal 
delegates to the International Press 
League were also appointed. Greetings 
were sent to our foreign vice-presidents, 
and another successful Woman’s Congress 
was brought to a close at the end of the 
most disagreeable week, so far as weather 
was concerned, that has ever visited our 
Capitol City. GRAHAM. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 23, 1899. 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

The Joint Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature on Constitutional Amend- 
ments gave a hearing, on the afternoon of 
Feb. 21, to the petitioners for the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment grant- 
ing full suffrage to women. The room was 
well filled. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
conducted the hearing for the suffragists, 
Mr. Thomas Russell for the remonstrants. 

The chairman of the committee, Sen- 
ator Dallinger, said the committee would 
give an hour to the petitioners, then an 
hour and fifteen minutes to the remon- 
strants, and fifteen minutes to the peti- 
tioners to close. He asked if this would 
be satisfactory. Miss Blackwell said it 
would be satisfactory to the petitioners, 
although, since the committee had before 
it 147 petitions for suffrage with 6,000 sig- 
natures, and no remonstrant petitions, it 
was treating the remonstrants generously 
to give them half the time. But the suf- 
fragists believed that the speeches made 
on the remonstrant side were as valuable 
to the discussion as those on the suffrage 
side, and therefore were contented with 
the proposed arrangement. Mr, Russell 
also declared himself satisfied. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the first 


speaker. 
MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


It is perhaps surprising that we of the 
old guard should have the heart to come 
up here, after so many fruitless efforts to 
introduce within these walls a new appli- 
cation of the principles of impartial jus- 
tice. We must fall back upon the old 
adage, ‘‘While there is life there is hope.”’ 
And, so long as Massachusetts shall havea 
Legislature, we shall hope that some one of 
these bodies, in their winter journey, will 
arrive at the point where its members 
shall see as we see, and behold in the 
heavens the illumination which makes 
them bright to us. 

Few people have more reason than we 
suffragists have to know that moral prog- 
ress is very slow. The first years of this 
century saw the girls of this community 
forced to grow up without any public pro- 
vision for their education. The schools of 
the State were tardily conceded to them. 
It was a revolution when Horace Mann 
rose up and demanded that high and 
normal schools should be provided for 
girls. This was the beginning of a hard- 
fought contest. To give the women col- 
lege education was the next step. Many 
of us can remember how slowly and 
grudgingly this point was conceded. 
Oberlin, indeed, fifty years ago had 
opened its doors to women and negroes. 
Lucy Stone, with valorous flight, had be- 
taken herself thither; but, while learned 
men and presidents of colleges agreed 
that it was impossible to admit girls to 
the college curriculum, lo! the doors of 
Antioch were opened, and at intervals, 
and, after a long interval, one and another 
and another followed, until at this present 
time the rights of women to the higher 
education are so well established that our 
young people wonder whether these rights 
were ever disputed, so universally are 
they acknowledged. 

There is no teacher like experience. 
Young people have many advantages over 
old ones. Impulse and imagination are 
powerful in youth, and comparatively 
weak in old age. The young man sees the 
world ready for his conquest; the old man 
has long abandoned the extravagance of 
his early expectations; and yet, the hope- 
fulness of the old man is more steadfast 
and reliable than that of the young man. 
Why is this? It is because his belief in 
the principles that guide the moral uni- 
verse is founded on a rock and cannot be 
shaken. What has made him wiser than 
he was at the start? This, simply, that 
he has seen unfolding, link after link, the 
wonderful providential logic of events, 
text and record of the divine wisdom. 
The cause for which we plead to-day is 
one of these imperishable links. It has 
come in its proper order and in its right 
place. First, our continent had to be 
secured and explored in the glorious 
name of freedom. Next, it had to be 
purged of many a grievous injustice 
inherited from barbarous times, cul- 
minating in the iniquity of slavery, 
which held men and women as merchan- 
dise. Then it had to educate its women, 
in order that free mothers should give 
birth to freer men. And now it must en- 
franchise its women, because the unit of 
the race is man and woman, and these 
two are so mysteriously blended in inter- 
est that every privation enforced upon 
the one is felt by the other. Gentlemen, 
the bonds of disability which past genera- 
tions have laid upon us, have not made 
you freer or more glorious. They have 
kept half of your race in conditions of 
comparative ignorance and inefficiency. 
They have defrauded the world of a 
mighty help. These bonds are breaking 
up, melting away, in spite of all efforts to 
maintain their force. You yourselves 
will one day wonder why you were not 
more earnest to break them asunder. 

You will pardon me if I utter here one 
word of personality. I have for more 
than thirty years been in the service of 
this cause. I do not grudge any time that 

(Concluded on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs, ABBA GooLp Woo.son lectured 
at the Tuileries a few days ago on 
“The Palaces of Spain and her Royal 
Family.”’ 


Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER gave 
last Monday morning the last in the pres- 
ent course of lectures at the School of 
Housekeeping, on the past,; present, and 
future of domestic service. 


Miss HELEN Gou1 D bas received a vote 
of appreciation from Congress for her re- 
lief work during the Spanish-American 
War, and she will be presented with a 
gold medal by the President. 


Mrs, EstHeER HERRMAN, an active 
member of the New York City Wo- 
man Suffrage League, has received hon- 
orary recognition by the International 
Society of the Les Sauveteurs, of France. 
The decoration is a gold cross and star 
bearing the words ‘To Save or Perish,.”’ 
She has lately given $10,000 to found a 
scientific institute. 


Miss SusAN B, ANTHONY and Mks, 
May Wrient SEWALL addressed the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Washington last week. When Miss An- 
thony was introduced, the whole body rose 
up and applauded her. They might well 
do so. Miss Anthony is herself a typical 
Daughter of the Revolution and one of its 
leaders. 


Tue EMPRESS OF GERMANY is an ac- 
complished photographer, and while on 
her recent trip to the Holy Land devoted 
much time to her favorite amusement. 
Since her return she has given permission 
for a number of the most beautiful photo- 
graphs taken there and during the jour- 
ney to be published in the form of an 
album, which will be put on sale, the 
proceeds to be devoted to charity. 


Miss ANNIE R, TAYLOR, the missionary 
and explorer into Thibet, gives an enter- 
taining account of a Christmas cele- 
bration with over two hundred Thibetans 
and Chinese. Among the presents, the 
warm woollen cuffs given were much ap- 
preciated, but the dolls were the most 
sought after. All wanted them — the 
chiefs, men, and boys as well as the wom- 
en and girls. One was given to each chief, 
and it was amusing to see them nursing 
their coveted gifts. 


Miss JANE AppaAms, of Hull House, 
Chicago, is visiting Boston. Shelectured 
on Wasbington’s birthday upon Tolstoi in 
the peculiar style of the Russian cobbler- 
author. One might easily have imagined 
himself listening to a lecture direct from 
his lips in the crowded auditorium of the 
old public library. ‘‘Anyone familiar with 
Tolstoi’s later stories, ‘‘ Master and 
Man,” his short fables, and the few essays 
which have escaped the argus-eyed cen- 
sors, could recognize in the simple beauty 
of Miss Addams’s sentences the strong 
similiarity to those writings, and appreci- 
ate them accordingly. 


HELEN KELLER, the deaf, dumb, and 
blind girl, whose education has developed 
wonderful possibilities, ‘‘saw’’ the statues 
in the room devoted to Greek casts at the 
Boston Art Museum recently. It was a 
strange scene. She mounted a step-lad- 
der, and with the fingers which seem to 
see and hear, took in the beauties of an- 
cient sculpture, while the students in the 
institution stood about and wondered. 
She knew nearly all of the statues before 
her visit to the museum, and discussed 
them intelligently. When she needed ex- 
planation, she reached for the hand of a 
frierd, who spelled into her fingers what 
she wanted to know. 


Mrs. AuGustA RAYMOND KIDDER, of 
New York, bas been lecturing on Mis- 
takes of Women.”’ ‘One of the mistakes 
of women,” she says,‘ is in loving too 
much; they can never make a mistake in 
loving, but they ought to be careful in 
picking out the man; they are apt to do it 
on the grab-bag principle. One of the 
gravest, most far-reaching mistakes good 
women make is encouraging bad men. Be 
charitable, but what you mete «ut to 
women mete that out also to men. An- 
other of the mistakes of women is iu not 
knowing how to rest, and still another in 
not knowing how to eat. What women 
don’t know about both has built ten thou- 
sand hospitals. Consider the ways of 
men and be wise. Women worry too 
much; they hurry too much; they are 
misers of jollity; and they nearly always 
die leaving a large account in the Bank of 
Merriment.”’ 
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A CAMP IN A CALIFORNIA PRUNE 
: ORCHARD. 


Our community goes camping from June 
to September, some at Yosemite, others at 
Lake Tahoe, making the long transit over 
plains and mountains in loaded camping 
wagons. We mount our bicycles, and spin 
to our camp-cottage among the West-Side 
foot-hills, and find there what we might 
have gone far to seek. 

Where West-Side is, no atlas will tell, 
neither will I; simply it is out of reach of 
train or trolley, and communicates with 
not distant centres of civilization by stage- 
coach over perfect roads. Also, from one 
to two hours cycling on the best of tracks 
will take one to several popular moun- 
tain resorts, toa seat of learning, and to 
acommercial centre; but we are far enough 
away from these to leave behind some 
time-killers—the door-bell, the passer-by, 
the daily news, and—fleas! 

Having gotten away from things, we 
cast about for resources, We need not 
strike out for the first few days. To 
tread pulverized loam instead of quaking 
asphalt, to lounge in a hammock in a bay- 
tree bower and to tease horned toads and 
brown lizards will suffice; for we enjoy 
this “society where none intrudes.”’ 

Ever present before us is the view, 
mountains and valley, foot-hills and bay; 
but that is rather too exhilarating for our 
mood at the start—too suggestive of 
traffic by sea and land, too glaring in the 
vivid sunlight by day, and too flashy by 
night with shooting stars and the elec- 
trical illuminations down the valley. 

Scenery is so commonplace in Califor- 
nia! Like the Lick Observatory and omni- 
present conscience, one cannot get away 
from it. Even a season at the Yosemite 
draws no eloquence from any but a ‘‘ten- 
derfoot.’’ We frequently hear mild jokes 
upon the trip, hinged upon the character- 
istics of camp cookery, or how a woman 
acts in her first bloomers, but usually no 
allusions to the ‘‘vast eternal realms of 
dirt,” as somebody calls mountains. 

Of course, one cannot be long among 
the orchards this year (1898) without hear- 
ing much grumbling about the drouth, 
and noticing the new enterprise that it has 
started by introducing irrigating plants. 
So the click of the engine is heard in the 
land, and water is running in flumes by 
the wayside. A good well and a gasoline 
engine will do duty for many acres. May 
be there is suffering and want somewhere, 
but this region does not indicate it; the 
larger prune trees are propped with seven 
or eight supports to bear their load, and 
some of the younger trees show fruit of 
enormous size. 

One cannot but note that this valley 
has reached that state of unscrupulous 
prosperity that enables it to profit by the 
downfall of others. For, while the loss of 
the hay crop in the interior and of fruit in 
many regions has impelled the settlers to 
abandon their land or move on with their 
stock, the provident agriculturist here 
has a year’s supply stored in his barn to 
tide over a dry season. The abundant 
water-supply by bored wells and the feas- 
ibility of irrigation, together with good 
prices, have given a boom to West-Side. 

The rapid evolution of this region into 
prune orchards has been the work of a 
few years. Many vineyards have been up- 
rooted, and pear trees as well; for the 
pear will not bear prunes without an in- 
termediate stage of almonds. Our peach 
trees are bearing a fine crop of prunes on 
three - year-old grafts, and the apricot 
trees since February have been sending 
their sap through prune cells. Already 
the shoots are seven and eight feet long. 
Last year these Moorparks yielded a heavy 
crop. Year after next they will bear 
prunes, missing only two years by the 
change. A luscious ‘‘cot’’ plucked from a 
stray shoot at the base of the tree meas- 
ured six and a half inches around, and we 
have closed the tape on a five-inch prune 
on the peach grafts. 

The denizens of the orchards themselves 
deserve an acquaintance; not the wood- 
peckers, the tohees, the gophers and 
squirrels, nor the people like ourselves 
who are housed in town and turned loose 
out here once a year, but the rural popu- 
lation. Their lot seems to embody more 
perfectly than any other under the sun 
the happy interchange of work and play. 
lt is between apricots and peaches now, 
and they are at the coast, camping. Two 
months earlier, after cultivating and be- 
fore the crops began to ripen, a whole 
community of them drove to Yosemite 
and spent a merry three weeks. Their 
outfit and wagons were quite original, and 
models of comfort and convenience. 

These highly-specialized rural indus- 
tries have their advantages, if they do 
knock off some of the traditional charm 
of country life. Every inch of cultivated 
soil as far as the eye can reach is in 
orchards and vineyards. Not a _ truck- 
patch; not a kitchen-garden; scarcely a 
flower bed. Nocorn and potatoes to hoe 
and dig and husk; no odd jubs to fill in 
between crops, it would seem, so that 
time goes for play; and many hands make 





light work during the rush of fruit gather- 
ing, packing and drying, in which toil 
men, women and children heartily par- 
ticipate. 

The position of the housewife marks 
the prosperity of a country as well as the 
condition of the schoolhouses. Where 
water runs from faucets in doors as well 
as out, where the laundry and the bakery 
send regularly to her door, and the 
butcher and the vegetable vender are 
there, too, with a nickel’s worth of 
sprouts, and two-bits of spuds, and a 
prime cut at a bita pound, it means as 
much for the home as do the spacious and 
artistic schoolhouses environed by lawn 
and flower beds that adorn the country at 
frequent intervals. 

We like our own laundry and baker, so 
we go to the thoroughfare and signal 
them as they come from town on 
their wide circuit. Sometimes we wait. 
The thoroughfare is interesting, though 
dusty this year. The county sells water 
to irrigate the orchards, so the water 
carts do notrun daily as usual. There 
pass by many overland camping parties, 
perhaps from the great metropolis, per- 
haps from the seat of learning, looking all 
the same like gypsies. There seem to be 
many tramps. We will not take alarm; 
they may be American scientists or Eng- 
lish lords. It is no wonder that one of 
the former was arrested in these moun- 
tain haunts, carried handcuffed as a com- 
mon criminal, and kept three days and 
nights in jail before he could prove him- 
self an honest man. Such is the power of 
the toilet! 

The aggressive orchardists have this 
year obtained the rural postal delivery, 
and voluminous San Francisco dailies with 
their enormous Sunday issues have come 
to invade the quiet of West-Side. Thatit 
should have come this year of all years is 
most unwelcome, when we came for a 
brief respite from thrilling war news, and 
to get the small boys away from the mili- 
tary craze. Last summer it was only the 
Klondike, and next it will only be some 
mild sensation over foreign possession. 
This summer we wanted peace in the 
camp. We did not get it, however. The 
walls were papered with battle-ships and 
war heroes, a bay-tree sapling was hewn 
and raised by the camp as a flagpole, the 
flag was sent up at sunrise with an out- 
burst of patriotism that reverberated 
along the foot-hills and roused the ranch- 
ers from their morning naps, a Moro Cas- 
tle was built of prune boxes covered with 
sacks, and stormed from behind earth- 
works with missiles slung with tre- 
mendous impetus from a “busted tire.” 
‘‘Camp Fight’’ was branded upon the side 
of our barracks, and now the only peace- 
ful retreat left is the bay-tree bower in the 
bed of the gulch. How fortunate that we 
have this bit of undisturbed nature, where 
we can dream away an afternoon as ob- 
livious of toil as though we were in the 
depths of a forest primeval! 

It is at the expense of our reputation 
among thrifty neighbors, however, that 
we keep this belt of tangled shrubbery 
along the little gulch that crosses our 
orchard midway between the camp and 
the thoroughfare. No slackness is to be 
tolerated in this community. Weeds by 
the roadside or chapparal in the fence- 
corners are sure to bring reproach. A 
respectable orchardist may recline in a 
hammock on his porch, or he may lounge 
on a bit of hard-earned lawn in view of his 
hard-earned flower beds, but he would 
never rest easy on a bit of unimproved 
land. It takes an artist to appreciate 
Nature, paradoxical as this may seem. 
More kodak shots have been snapped at 
this belt of shrubbery hemming in the 
bridge and the bower beneath the fragrant 
evergreen bay than at anything else for 
miles around. At Christmas the spot is 
gorgeous with heavy clusters of Califor- 
nian holly; now it is alive with songsters 
and children who run in the dry sandy 
bed through a sort of tunnel running on 
under the bridge and roofed with inter- 
woven branches, just high enough for the 
‘*kids.”’ 

For mountain climbers, our location 
serves well as headquarters. A favorite 
trip is to the small white house that ap- 
pears on the summit and is known as the 
John Brown house, sojourning by the 
way at the little cemetery where repose 
the remains of Mary, wife of John Brown 
of Ossawatomie, in a spot as picturesque, 
though far removed from those of her hus- 
band in the Adirondacks. 

The air is filled with music as we go 
from the jingling mule bells coming down 
the mountain roads with loads of wood 
and hay. We are well warned of their 
approach, for a caravan of a half dozen 
wagons, coupled together and hauled by 
as many teams yoked in procession, is a 
formidable thing to meet in a narrow 
pass. The one man who conducts the 
train as driver deserves fame as an ex- 
ponent of efficiency and cheap labor. Cer- 
tainly the wage question is compromised 
when one man does the work of six. 

Our favorite trip toward evening is to 
thread the cafiun by the Idlewild road up 


to the soda springs. The wayside is 
draped with trailing plumes of spirea and 
clematis. The sparkling water, bubbling 
from green rocks, is always refreshing, 
and the shadows creeping over the dark, 
wooded hills add to the spell of the place 
and the hour. HANNA OTIs BrRUN. 
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A LAMENT FROM KENTUCKY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Weary with fruitless effort to see any 
comfort in what seems to me an irrepar- 
able wrong done by our beloved country, 
an ineffaceable stain upon the flag four 
generations of Americans have held aloft 
as the emblem, not of conquest, but of 
liberty, I turn to the faithful, patriotic 
“H,. B, B.”’ to ask if he can speak a word 
of comfort and encouragement, can show 
me how the great wrong done, when we 
had hoped to see great wrong made right, 
can ever be undone? 

In what does our treatment of the Fili- 
pinos differ from Spain’s treatment of the 
Cubans? How can the country that has 
bathed the land in the blood of the best 
of her sons to wash away the sin of slav- 
ery, have aright to buy ten millions of 
men, and butcher them by the thousand 
because they will not kiss the hand of 
their new masters? I cannot let my little 
grandson, who has gloried in the victory 
over Spain, that Cuba might be free, re- 
peat the Declaration of Independence, as 
he wants to do on Washington's birthday, 
because it is such mockery to say all men 
have equal right to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,’’ when we take life 
from the Filipinos because they will not 
give up their “liberty and pursuit of hap- 
piness.’’ My boys must not say of Old 
Glory 

“There’s no blur on the brightness, 

No stain on the bars,”’ 

when its light is dimmed by the smoke of 
the burning homes of the men who have 
died in defence of them. Are not the Fil- 
ipinos as truly patriots as any other men 
who fight for their freedom from any 
yoke, no matter how it is wreathed with 
garlands of the wealth and culture and 
higher civilization of the conquerors? 

Oh, where is truth, honor, courage, 
generosity, justice, in the behavior of our 
great rich country to the poor, weak, 
helpless islands we had solemnly promised 
ourselves and the world to protect, and 
help them to be free? Oh, true friend of 
mothers, tell us what to teach our sons? 
‘*My country, right or wrong?” Is that 
all? Is thatthe best the sons of those 
who have four times fought for their 
country can teach us? Oh, that my eyes 
were fountains of tears, that I might weep 
“for the lost honor of my beloved coun- 
try, and for the wasted lives of those who 
died to save what the wickedness of men 
in high places’’ has thrown away! 

Lexington, Ky. A MOTHER. 


HOW TO CONTROL THE PHILIPPINES. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Not main force but conciliation should 
be the key-note of our dealings with less 
advanced nationalities. 

The United States has shown a noble 
chivalry in taking up arms for the op- 
pressed, but it has been lacking in due 
consideration for the sensitiveness, and 
even the vanity, of those that it has sought 
to deliver. 

The present most grievous complication 
in the Philippines might possibly have been 
avoided had we met the Filipino represen- 
tatives, such as they were, in a more 
kindly spirit. 

That Aguinaldo should have been in 
such haste to tura against the nation that 
was just completing the deliverance of his 
people from Spanish oppression, that was 
burdening itself with a great debt to ac- 
complish the work peaceably, that had 
just dispatched a commission to inquire 
into the wishes of the Filipinos and to 
ascertain their fitness for self-government, 
shows his unwisdom and unfitness as a 
leader, and even suggests that it was self- 
aggrandisement that he desired. But we 
might have met even Aguinaldo in a dif- 
ferent spirit. By avoiding mortification 
to his sensitive vanity, possibly we might 
have secured his influence for what it was 
worth. 

Although it would seem that he has 
now lost a noble chance of helping, there 
are other advanced Filipinos who might 
be won over to our side and made our 
helpers. Without them, no satisfactory 
solution of the problem of keeping peace 
among disunited and semi - barbarous 
tribes can be satisfactorily solved. We do 
not want the Filipinos as a crushed and 
disheartened people. We want them as 
our hopeful and willing coadjutors in the 
peaceful development of the islands. 

When General Miles went to Porto 
Rico, he at once had handbills put up to 
assure the Porto Ricans that we came as 
friends; not to enslave them but to de- 
liver them from oppressivn. And the 
result was admirable. Cannot we follow 
a similar course with he Filipinos? 





The so-called Philippine Government 





will soon find that it has called together 
an army that it cannot control, that it has 
taken the first step towards that anarchy 
which we were so desirous to avoid. Let 
us hasten to show the Filipinos that we 
are truly their friends; that we regard 
them as a people not to be enslaved but to 
be helped. A conciliatory policy is what 
is needed to crown our work with well- 
deserved success. Let the women give 
their best thought and use their utmost 
influence to bring about this happy result. 
8. E. B. 
1706 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
THE QUEEN AND THE CATS. } 

The death of the eccentric Empress of 
Austria has revived an amusing story 
about her still more unccnventional sister, 
the former Queen of Naples, who, after 
her husband lost his throne, took up her 
residence in Rome. 

The palace she occupied was next to 
that inhabited by the mother of Cardinal 
Antonelli, papal secretary of state. That 
aged countess was passionately fond of 
cats, and the cats were particularly active 
and vociferous after dark. 

The queen repeatedly sent to the old 
Countess Antonelli entreating her to keep 
her cats ander proper restraint, at any 
rate at night. This the countess refused 
todo. At length the queen bought sev- 
eral saloon rifles and air guns, and pro- 
ceeded to shoot the disturbers of her rest. 

The old countess, in great indignation, 
appealed first to her son, the secretary of 
state, and then to the late pope himself, 
insisting that some check should be put 
upon the sporting proclivities of the royal 
Diana, and that she should be debarred 
from potting cats under the very shadow 
of the Vatican. But the pope declined to 
interfere, intimating that the cats should 
not have made such horrible noises, and 
that they practically deserved their fate. 

For a long time Rome laughed about 
this cat story, popular sympathy being all 
with the former queen, though it is doubt- 
ful whether Cardinal Antonelli ever for- 
gave the injury done to his mother’s pets. 
At any rate, the queen and her husband 
found it preferable a year later to abandon 
their residence in Rome, on the ground 
that they were subjected to too many 
annoyances by the papal authorities. 








LINCOLN’S KINDNESS TO A GIRL. 


The following letter of a lady of Spring- 
field, Ill., published in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, illustrates Lincoln’s kindness of 
heart. The incident took place after Mr. 
Lincoln had been to Congress: 


The very children knew him, for there 
was not one of them fur whom he had not 
done some kindness, My first impression 
of Mr. Lincoln was made by one of his 
kind deeds. I was going, with a little 
friend, for my first trip alone on the rail- 
road cars. It was an epoch of my life. I 
had planned for it and dreamed of it for 
weeks, : 

The day came, but as the hour of the 
train approached, the backman, through 
some neglect, failed to call for my trunk. 
As the minutes went on, I realized, in a 
panic of grief, that I should miss the 
train. I was standing by the gate, my hat 
and gloves on, sobbing as if my heart 
would break, when Mr. Lincoln came by. 

“Why, what’s the matter?’ he asked, 
and [ poured out all my story. 

“How big is the trunk? There’s still 
time, if it isn’t too big,’ and he pushed 
through the gate and up to the door. 

My mother and [ took him up to my 
room, where my little old-fashioned trunk 
stood, locked and tied. “Oh, ho!’ he 
cried, “wipe your eyes, and come on 
quick.” 

And, before I knew what he was going 
to do, he had shouldered the trunk, was 
down-stairs, and striding out of the yard. 
Down the street he went, as fast as his 
long legs could carry him, I trotting be- 
hind, drying my tears as I went. We 
reached the station in time. Mr. Lincoln 
put me on the train, kissed me good-by, 
and told me to have a good time. It was 
just like him. 


—_—_ seo 
A CALIFORNIA DECORATOR. 


A writer in the Los Angeles Express 
tells of a woman who has succeeded where 
several have failed, in the business of 
house decoration. She says: 


The one that survives, Mrs. Annie Ban- 
croft, is well known. She has a cosy, 
artistic little home in Santa Monica, but 
she spends her days in a studio here. Her 
reception-room has a table laden with 
lovely decorated china, and along the 
walls are shelves with all sorts of art 
pieces and pictures. Beyond a low, half- 
hiding screen is the ever fascinating work- 


shop. 

Laughingly she said in reply to a ques- 
tion about her particular line of work: 
“Oh, we are ready to do everything, from 
engraving coffin plates and spoons to 
decorating ballrooms.”’ 

While she jotted some Japanese lanterns 
in water-colors on a burnt leather calendar 
she chatted about starting out three years 
ago to do china-painting with fourteen 
hundred competitors, more or less. Find- 
ing this would never do, she looked 
about to see what there was in the line of 
art that presented a more attractive open- 
ing, and she decided to try decorating. 








The trouble with those who have failed, 
she says, is that they did not study effect, 
They had been successful in decorating 
their homes, and thought they could do 
others. They did not consider the archi- 
tecture of the rooms. In great halls, which 
require rather bold treatment, they used 
dinky little decorations which might have 
looked very well in a small room, Then 
one must study the furnishings and the 
arrangement of everything. 

Mrs. Bancroft undertakes anything in 
the way of interior decoration, and in 
Fiesta days was the official decorator. At 
present she has two assistants, and for a 
large ballroom it requires two days for 
the three, and possibly a man to climb 
about and do the heaviest part. She 
secures her flowers principally from wom- 
en who make a business of raising them 
for this purpose. 

Mrs. Bancroft says each year she finds 
an increase in the demand for this sort of 
thing. She hopes gradually to increase 
Ler corps of assistants, having only refined 
young women, who, like herself, may be 
eligible as guests at entertainments 
toward whose success they have already 
contributed. But she thinks it will be 
some years before this specialty will cause 
her to close up what she calls her junk- 
shop—and it doesn’t look unlike one, with 
its long table full of a miscellaneous lot of 
artist’s tools, paint tubes and half-finished 
knick-knacks; its walls covered with 
studies, sketches and designs, pinned here 
and there below an odd frieze of a sort of 
woven grass matting. 





WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 








Mrs. I Lowe, the president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, writes to 
the club-women of America: > 

Greetings to the clubwomen of America 
and the best of good wishes for 1899! May 
they be busier and therefore happier; may 
they do more for others, and therefore 
gain more for themselves. Purity, integ- 
rity, unselfishness, are the principles for 
which the club and clubwoman stand. 
The world never needed them more than 
it does to-day; other wonen have never 
needed them so much as they do to-day. 
More women daily are forced into the 
ranks of the wage-earner, and daily the 
voice is growing bolder and louder of 
those whose interest prompts a curtail- 
ment of opportunity to these women. 
The voice speaks through corporations, 
aud says, ‘‘No women wanted here!”’ It 
speaks through the press and says, ‘‘Let 
women marry and remain at home!”’ ig- 
noring the fact that in New York City 
twenty-seven thousand women support 
themselves and their husbands! It speaks 
through labor unions and says, ‘Women 
must not thrust men out of work!”’ 

Is it not time that an answering voice 
was heard? A voice which shall say, 
‘*Let justice be done! The world does not 
‘owe every man aliving,’ but it does owe 
every man, and every woman, too, a 
chance to earn a living.”” The best labor 
will always command the market, but it is 
flagrant injustice to bar competition by 
lines of sex. It is barbarous to say, ‘‘Be- 
cause you are a woman you shall not 
work, and therefore shall not eat!” 

This voice is going to be heard, and 
that speedily. Let the new year ring with 
the cry of the clubwomen of America— 
the few for the many and each for all! 


The,;Brooklyn Woman’s Club has just 
celebrated its 30th anniversary. Rev. John 
W. Chadwick was one of the speakers on 
that occasion. He said in part: 


_-The first club on record in this country 
was the Powhatan, and it was intended 
to knock out a man’s brains—Captain John 
Smith’s. It was the timely intercession 
of a woman which prevented that catas- 
trophe, and the omen was auspicious, viz. : 
If there are going to be clubs, the right of 
women te some share in them cannot 
safely be ignored. Pocahontas did not 
consider Captain Smith a clubbable man 
(Laughter), and rescued him accordingly 
from the one he was about to join. I could 
wish that more women knew ata glance 
when a man is not clubbable, to the end 
that they might save him, by their timely 
interposition, from an unhappy fate. 

I cannot think of the beginning of the 
club without thinking of my dear parish- 
ioner and noble friend, Celia Burleigh, 
first president of this organization. I 
trust that she is now aware of the wide 
spreading tree that has grown up from 
the tiny slip she planted in the earth. She 
was the first woman ordained to our Uni- 
tarian ministry, and I remember that on 
my way to the ordination, driving along 
the country road with Julia Ward Howe, 
we saw aroly-poly woman waddling along 
before us, and Mrs. Howe remarked, ‘One 
of the pillows of the church, I suppose?” 
And this little joke of hers reminds me of 
another that has been attributed to her, 
and which is so good that [I think it must 
be hers: Somewhere upon a Boston street 
she read the sign, ‘‘Boston charitable eye 
and ear infirmary,” and said, ‘Indeed! I 
did not know that there was a charitable 
eye or ear in Boston.” The application of 
this story is that thirty years ago there 
were very few charitable eyes or ears in 
Brooklyn for a woman’s club. Clubs were 
regarded as an exclusively male preroga- 
tive. For women to have a club was for 
them to forsake their proper sphere, un- 
sex themselves, and all that sort of thing. 
Now, it is pretty generally recognized that 
a woman’s club is as fit and proper as a 
man’s; more so in one respect, because, 
while the man’s club often robs his wife 
and home of his society, the woman’s does 
so to a much less extent. Meantime many 
a woman’s club has sent its members 
home with loftier ideals of domestic duty 
and better intelligence for the realizing of 
those ideals. It has made them better 
companions for their husbands, if their 
husbands are deserving of intelligent com- 
panionship. 

When Miss Anthony set out on her 
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long crusade, about fifty years ago, all the 
other things for which she pleaded in ad- 
dition to the right to vote were hooted 
down as vociferously and scurrilously by 
men and women as the one thing which 
alone has not yet attained to general reali- 
zation. The higher education of women, 
their professional activity, their free com- 
petition with men in industry and trade, 
their service upon school boards and State 
commissions, their appearance upon pub- 
lic platforms and before legislative com- 
mittees—all these things, which now over- 
pass us like a summer cloud without our 
special wonder, were as abhorrent to the 
conservative mind and moss-back dispo- 
sition as women’s political activity or the 
tenets of the Mormon church. All honor 
to the pioneers who blazed a path where 
now we walk a broad and pleasant way! 
(Applause. ) 

The large Woman’s Club of Denver has 
started its own organ, the Western Club- 
Woman. This paper is a real acquisition 
to all who are interested in women’s prog- 
ress. Its managing editor is Ellis Mere- 
dith (Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, one of the 
most brilliant newspaper women of the 
West, who is very pleasantly remembered 
in Boston), and its columns scintillate 
with wit and humor, It does not limit its 
field to Denver, but gives the news of 
what the Women’s Clubs are doing 
throughout the West and South. It is 
delightful to see how much excellent 
work, both literary and benevolent, is 
being carried on by the women of the 
enfranchised States. Evidently, equal suf- 
frage does not absorb all their energies, so 
as to leave them no time for club or char- 
itable work, Laura P. Coleman is editor 
in chief, Mary M. Burdick associate. The 
paper is a monthly, price $1 per year. 
Address the Western Club Woman, Box 
1467, Denver, Col. 





WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


In a paragraph which has been going 
the rounds of the press, and which was 
inadvertently quoted by the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, it was stated that Dr. Effie 
Lobdell was the first woman appointed on 
the attending staff of Cook County (IIl.) 
Hospital. Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
of Chicago, has twice served in the same 


position. 
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LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


“The Life and Work of Susan B, An- 
thony,”’ by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, the 
authorized biography of Miss Anthony, in 
two large and handsome volumes, pro- 
fusely illustrated, will be given as a pre- 
mium to any one sending six new sub- 
scribers to the WoMAN’S JOURNAL at the 
special rate of $1.50 each. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





From Sunset RipGE. Poems old and new. 
By Julia Ward Howe. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 


These poems of Mrs. Howe’s, fitly led 
by the famous ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,’’ cover subjects as varied as are 
the interests of the distinguished writer. 
Love of country, and loyal devotion to its 
highest call, speak always from her lips 
with no uncertain sound, But her sym- 
pathy and interest are world-wide, follow- 
ing every brave fight, every struggling 
soul; and this spirit is vividly present in 
the poems on Victor Emanuel, In Rome, 
Cologne Cathedral, and the fine stanzas on 
Pio Nono. A well-known and favorite 
tribute to Edwin Booth is ‘‘Hamlet at The 
Boston.”’ *‘The Rough Sketch” paints for 
us, in a few broad strokes, a striking pic- 
ture of Dr. Howe. 

A great grieved heart, an iron will, 

As fearless blood as ever ran; 
A form elate with nervous strength 
And fibrous vigor—all a man. 

A gallant rein, a restless spur, 

The hand to wield a biting scourge, 

Small patience for the tasks of time, 

Unmeasured power to speed and urge. 


One of the most touching of the poems, 
one that calls to every mother’s heart in 
its pathetic tenderness of renunciation, is 
“The Lamb without the Fold.” 


Whene’er I close the door at night, 
And turn the creaking key about, 
A pang renewed assails my heart,— 
think ,my darling is left out. 


Through every well-known path and nook 
I see his well-known footsteps glide, 

As ayy as the Paschal Lamb 
That kept the infant Saviour’s side. 


c. W. 





‘*Home Libraries” of from ten to fifteen 
volumes each are now sent out to New 
York tenements. One of the children of 
the family acts as librarian, and once a 
week the children of the neighborhood 
who have taken the books bring them in 
and exchange them. On this day a visitor 
is present to tell the children about books 
and to try to interest them in better read- 
ing. Only six of these libraries have been 
sent out as yet, the great difficulty being 
to find suitable volunteers for the work of 
visiting. The children were allowed to 
name the six libraries, and they promptly 
called them after Dewey, Hobson, Samp- 
son, Washington, Lincoln, and Longfel- 
low.— Harper’s Bazar. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Mathilde Weil, of Philadelphia, 
has been awarded one of the two medals 
offered by the Royal Photographic Society 
of London. 

It is a striking feature of our legislation 
that a majority vote in Congress may be- 
gin a war, while a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired to end it. 


The W.C. T. U. of Milton, Penn., has 
won the good-will of the local paper, the 
Miltonian, and is able to secure space for 
items of equal suffrage news. 


A Missouri man was fined $20 for beat- 
ing his mule, and the next day $2 for beat- 
ing his wife. Women who are interested 
can figure this out, but not to their satis- 
faction.— Ex. 


A German professor, in giving his expe- 
rience as an explorer in Africa, says that 
the best protection against lions is an um- 
brella, as the beasts are especially afraid 
of one when opened suddenly upon them. 


Miss Rebecca T, Wood writes from West 
Boxford, Mass.: ‘You always like to hear 
of progress. Last Friday, as cold a day 
as we have had, if not colder, twelve 
women in one part of our little town reg- 
istered to vote for the first time.” 


At last Nancy Hanks Lincoln is to have 
a monument erected over her grave in In- 
diana. An ample fund has been raised, 
and it will be devoted to its purpose at 
once. Thus the name of the mother of 
the President will be honored otherwise 
than by simply having a race-horse named 
after her.— Boston Herald. 


Manitoba is suffering from a “girl fam- 
ine.” Servants, apparently, cannot be 
had, The young woman who acts as gen- 
eral servant in a private family can easily 
command $16 a month at Winnipeg; the 
parlor maid $18, the cook $25, and the 
laundress $15 to $20. A number of Scotch 
lassies were brought to the province last 
spring, and already more than half of them 
are married. 


The Riverside (Cal.) Press says that the 
largest salary drawn by a woman in that 
city is considerably less than $100 a month. 
The largest salary drawn by a man is a 
good deal more than $300a month. The 
Press says the woman in question ‘‘works 
three times as many hours and three times 
as hard, and has more brains and more 
honor and integrity than the man,” 


Governor Roosevelt seems to have a way 
of doing the right thing at the right time, 
and looking up the law on the subject 
subsequently.- In the midst of the big 
storm, he ordered all the armories in New 
York City to be thrown open for the use 
of the poor and homeless as long as the 
cold weather continued. He doubted if 
he had the legal right to order this use of 
the armories, but he was willing to take 
the risk and suffer the consequences.— 
Boston Herald. 


The wearing of spectacles is not con- 
fined to the human rage. Nearly 40,000 
pairs of smoke-colored glasses are said to 
be worn by the cattle on the Russian 
steppes, where the poor beasts manage to 
subsist on the meagre tufts of grass that 
appear through the snow. The dazzling 
brilliancy of the snow would cause blind- 
ness were goggles not worn. The average 
Russian rustic may be a rude fellow, but 
he appears to have some mercy on his 
beasts. 


Miss Margaretta M. Gilbert, well known 
to frequenters of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, saw a team belonging to one of the 
great department stores of Boston stuck 
in the deep snow after the late blizzard, 
with the driver cruelly beating the horse. 
Having urged him in vain to desist, Miss 
Gilbert carried her complaint to the head 
of the store, who at once telephoned to 
have a second horse sent to help the first 
one pull the wagon through the drifts. 


As a result of working in the china and 
earthenware factories of Staffordshire, 
twelve people became blind last year, 
thirty-three paralyzed, eighteen suffered 
wrist drop, five became insane, two lost 
speech, eleven died, and eighty-four were 
treated for acute colic, epileptic fits, etc. 
The total number of recorded cases of lead 
poisoning among women and girls engaged 
in the manufacture of earthenware in two 
and a half years is 528 women and sixty- 
three girls. There is an agitation now in 
favor of non-poisonous materials. 


The Hawesville (Ky.) Clarion says that 
“Uncle” Jim Scott, of that place, who has 
just died, was married while a slave to 
the wife who now survives him. They 
were sold and sent to different sections of 
the country, and were lost to one another 
for more than fifty years. In that time 
each had married and buried another 
partner. Four years ago was brought to 
light, in his endeavor to secure a pension, 
the existence in Louisville of the wife of 
his young manhood. A reunion followed, 
the pension was secured, and the old 
couple lived happily together until his 
death. 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all. business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KInNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





— 





Mr. James Jenkins, well known through- 
out the Southwest as a detective and ter- 
ror to evil-doers, has, in his old age, con- 
ceived a singular scheme of philanthropy. 
During his long experience as a deputy 
marshal and officer of the law, he has run 
down and captured several hundred out- 
laws, most of whom were sent to the pen- 
itentiary for long terms. A few months 
ago the wife of one died in great destitu- 
tion. Mr. Jenkins heard of it, and deter- 
mined to devote his property to establish 
a home for the wives and families of the 
criminals whom he had brought to jus- 
tice. It will be built near Pryor Creek, in 
the Indian Territory, and will cost about 
$20,000. The rest of his fortune, in all 
about $50,000, will be expended for the 
benefit of the institution. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE NEW BOY. 


BY MRS. M. A. P, NEALL, 








The bell tinkled in Walter’s room. He 
had fixed it with a string that led to the 
foot of the stairway. It was to let him 
know when he was wanted. 

Rubbing his eyes and dressing quickly, 
for it was early morning, he was soon in 
the kitchen. 

A little girl with hood and mittens on 
was waiting in a chair by the door. 

‘*Walter,”’ said his mother, ‘Rachel has 
come for Anna, and now she is away can 
you go over and help till I can get there? 
Sarah is sick.”’ 

Sarah was Rachel’s elder sister, and 
kept house for her father and uncle. 

“[’ll try, mother, if you will tell me 
what to do.” 

Walter’s mother went to her room, and 
to the closet where she always kept a few 
simple remedies. He followed her, and 
tried to remember all shesaid. Ina little 
while he was walking home with Rachel, 
with a package under his arm. 

When they reached the house a fire had 
been started in the stove, and Walter said 
the first thing to do was to boil some 
fresh water and heat some soap-stones. 
These he sent to Sarah, all wrapped up, 
with a cup of hot water to drink. He told 
Rachel not to mention Anna’s absence, as 
it might worry her sister. 

In the pantry he found bacon and eggs, 
with potatoes to warm over. There was 
plenty of milk, so he washed his hands, 
cleaned his nails, put on the white cap 
and apron he had brought, and mixed up 
a johnny-cake and made some white flour 
biscuits. When the coffee was ready, he 
told Rachel to call her father and uncle, 

They praised the breakfast and could 
hardly believe he had prepared it all alone. 
Then they went away, and he and Rachel 
sat down to eat. They had been waiting 
on the others, and now felt very hungry. 
Everything tasted so good, the little girl 
said admiringly, ‘‘My, but you can cook 
as well as Sarah! I never knew a boy 
could cook before.” 

“Oh, yes, they can. Why, when I was 
in Acton I went to a school where the 
boys were taught to cook and the girls to 
do carpentering; they could drive nails 
and make boxes,” 

‘I'd like to do that, better than wash- 
ing dishes and sweeping,” said Rachel, 
taking another biscuit. 

Before the work was all done, Walter’s 
mother came in, and he went home to see 
about the dinner there while she re- 
mained to look after Sarah’s comfort. 

In this way they got along for a few 
days till Sarah was able to be around 
again. 

“T did not know a boy could be so much 
help to his mother,” she said. ‘Walter 
has changed my whole opinion about 
boys. What a blessing he is!” 

“Girls and boys need the same domestic 
training. I bring them up alike. The 
girls need the outdoor life and sports to 
develop health and muscle; the boys need 
the useful knowledge of how to do the 
every-day indoor work of the women. 
Walter can mend a hole in his jacket very 
well.” 

“And when Anna is away, how nicely 
he can step in and perform her duties!’’ 

‘Yes; that is the convenient part of it,”’ 





and Walter’s mothersmiled. Sarab smiled 
too, as she said earnestly, ‘‘For me, he is 
really and truly ‘the new boy.’”’ 


HUMOROUS. 


He—I want you to understand no wo- 
man ever made a fool of me. 

She—Indeed! Who did it, then?— Yon- 
kers Statesman. 


Father—When women get to voting, if 
they ever should, they will be found wear- 
ing the party yokes as meekly as the men. 

Daughter—They won't if yokes are not 
in fashion.— Cigarette. 


Mrs. O’ Brien— Have yez anny ancisters, 
Mrs. Kelly? 

Mrs. Kelly—And phwat’s ancisters, Mrs. 
O’ Brien? 

Mrs. O’Brien — Why, 
shprung from. 

Mrs. Kelly (impressively)—Listen to me, 
Mrs. O’Brien: I come from the rayal 
shtock av Donahues thot shpring from 
nobody—they shpring at thim!— Puck. 


“Look at me,”’ exclaimed the leading 
lawyer, ‘‘I never took a drop of medicine 
in my life, and I'm as strong as any two 
of your patients put together.’’ ‘Well, 
that’s nothing,’ retorted the physician, 
“I never went to law in my life, and I’m 
as rich as any two dozen of your clients 
put together.” 


Mistress—Why, Bridget! Are your eyes 
weak? I notice that you wear colored 
glasses every time you go out of the house. 

Bridget—It’s not me eyes, mum. But 
when the sun shines like it does out-doors 
to-day, I’d tan as black as a naygur if I 
didn’t moderate the light a little by wear- 
ing thim colored spectacles! 


Archbishop Temple was once enter- 
tained by a clergyman whose wife was 
absent. On his leaving, the host politely 
expressed the hope that when he came 
next Mrs. Temple would accompany him. 
“No, thanks,”’ the archbishop laconically 
replied, ‘‘Mrs. Temple doesn’t like rough- 
ing it.’”’ The clergyman’s feelings were 
hurt, and he unburdened his soul to his 
wife when she returned, “Why, my 
dear,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘you surely didn’t 
put the bishop in the pink bedroom?” He 
had done so. ‘‘Oh, then, that’s it; I put all 
the plate in the bed!’ f= 


Once when in Ireland, Sir Robert Finlay 
met a drover proceeding with a number 
of cattle to a fair in the south. “Where 
are you going to?” said the eminent bar- 
rister. 

‘To Waterford fair, yer honner.”’ 

‘And now much do you expect to get 
for your beasts?”’ said the Q. C. 

“Shure, an’ av I get £8 the head I shall 
not do badly,’’ replied Pat. 

“Ah, that’s a sample of your country,” 
said Sir Robert. ‘‘Now, take these heifers 
to England, and you average £14 a head.” 

‘Just so, yer honner,’’ said Pat, prompt- 
ly; ‘‘and av yez were to take the Lakes of 
Killarney to purgathory, yez would get a 
guinea a dhrop.’”’— Tit- Bits. 
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TOLD HIS FRIEND. 

“T suffered a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism, and decided to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. After taking ita short time I was 
entirely ‘cured. A friend of mine was 
taken with the same disease and I recom- 
mended Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it cured 
him.”?” Wiii1AM H. Lester, 65 Leonard 
Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Hoop’s PILts cure all liver ills. Mailed 
for 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— oe 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The trans 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wey. They sing everything, 

oy aad sorrow, love and hat .— Grace Kim. 
all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 


e ali 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
geen and Loagweed, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








AIL. 
SHORTHAND jrersi'sSchoo1, Corning, X.Y 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
L SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 














A MODE 


From Letters to Mk. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PAUR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL mmm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 








Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School fer both sexes. 
46th year. West NEwTon, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened goth month, th. 3 . Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Der 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 











OLD GLORY SERIES. 
Or the War For- 

Under Dewey at Manila, ?r the War For- 
way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultt 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
s the first to show what a boy would find ona 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and tite nich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 

A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 

ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 

and Mishaps of a Young Gunner, ([/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 
By Sorpnie MAy. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, }y a 
NEW EDITION OF 
In new styles. 
The Quinnebasset Series, {" oom, Styles. 
and color. Price Reduced. By SorpHiz May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor’s Daughter 
Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, th; Greyhound Club. 
By W. Gorpon PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 
Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES. 
By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, }y,evrnerr 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. com 


Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 
By CHARLEs F. KinG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


; By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, py 54% Nat gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, PY AntAN Ac. 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

’ By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story. UORALAME. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp 8. Eis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


For e As 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules F< . ioe p ae 
supplement to ‘The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
men Law.” By HARRIETTE R, SHATTUOK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

The 3ist annual convention of the N. A. 
W. S. A. will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 27 to May 4 inclusive, 1899. 

Our national life has reached a crisis as 
vital as that of the Revolution, or the era of 
Reconstruction. The United States is enter- 
ing upon an unprecedented expansion of its 
territory. This Association has especial 
reason to interest itself in the policy to be 
adopted. Legislative action of the next few 
years will determine questions most mo- 
mentous to millions of women—both to the 
women of our new possessions, whose inter- 
ests will be involved in the good or bad ad- 
ministration of these territories; and to the 
women of the United States, whose sons 
will be brought into intimate connection 
with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines, as soldiers, traders, and administra- 
tors, and thus their health, morals, and 
business interests will be affected for good 
or evil. 

We appeal to all patriotic citizens to unite 
with us in the effort to secure for the women 
of this nation the ballot—the only effective 
means of making their will felt in public 
affairs which so vitally concern them. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
Awna H. Suaw, Vice Pres. 
RacHEL Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 
ALICE STonE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Harriet TaAyLor Upton, Treas. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, 

Chairman Org. Com. 
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ARGUING AGAINST FACTS. 








To any one with a sense of humor, the 
objections of the Remonstrants are amus- 
ing evidences of the truth of the old say- 
ing that— 


A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


Here are some of these objections: 

1. Women do not want to vote: But 
women have been voting quite as gener- 
ally as the men in Wyoming for thirty 
years; in Colorado for five years; in Utah 
and Idaho for two years. Not only so, but 
since they have voted, the men of those 
States vote more generally than ever before. 
and far more generally than do the men 
of Massachusetts. It appears that women, 
like men, vote when they want to accom- 
plish something, or prevent something. 
But, like men, they do not care to vote 
for the sake of voting. 

2. Massachusetts women do not generally 
vote for school committee: Because, except 
in Boston, there is seldom any clear issue 
presented. Elections on a special ques- 
tion never bring out many votes. But 
smal] as is the number of women 
who vote in Boston (about 5,000), they 
have greatly improved the quality of 
the school committee. Compare that body 
with the Council and Board of Aldermen 
elected by men alone. It is ‘tas Hyperion 
to asatyr.’’ In the school committee the 
police have never been called in to sepa- 
rate combatants, and $2,000 bills for car- 
riage hire have never been incurred. If 
such benefit has resulted on a small scale, 
why not extend full municipal suffrage to 
women, and thereby increase the number 
of women voters? 

3. Woman suffrage will create domestic 
discord: On the contrary, we have the 
fact that there are fewer divorces in pro- 
portion to the population in Wyoming, 
where women have been voting for thirty 
years, than in surrounding States where 
women are disfranchised. While in these 
other States the ratio of divorces grows, 
in Wyoming it diminishes. The tendency 
in woman suffrage States is to unite fami- 
lies, and we are told by Hon. Hugh H. 
Lusk that the same is true in New Zea- 
land, where, as elsewhere, families almost 
always think alike and vote alike. 

4. Public interests will distract the atten- 
tion of women from their domestic duties: 
Nowhere in America is there a larger 
proportion of happy homes than in the 
States where woman suffrage exists. No 
body of men and women are more happy 
in their domestic relations than the advo- 
cates of equal suffrage. Voting is more 
general in the United States than in any 
other country, and yet in no country in 
the world are women so highly respected. 
Divorces among suffragists are extremely 
rare, because the recognition of women’s 
equality tends to make men treat their 
wives well, and ill treatment of wives is 
the principal source of marital infelicity. 

5. Woman suffrage will diminish mar- 
riages: On the contrary, everything 
which brings men and women together 
promotes marriage. Not one in fifty of 
the women who are active in charities, 
reforms, churches, and women’s organ- 
izations are unmarried. 

So we might go on, refuting theories by 
facta. But the strangest thing of all is 
the persistent attempt to disprove the 
success of woman suffrage in the States 
where it exists. Let us suppose that New 
Hampshire had adopted woman suffrage 
in 1869, that every governor of that State 
since then had testified to its advantages; 





that the New Hampshire Legislature, by 
a unanimous vote, had commended it to 
other States, specifying in detail the im- 
provements of social conditions and ad- 
vising its universal adoption. Then let 
us suppose that her neighboring State, 
Massachusetts, after five years’ trial, had 
published a similar statement, signed by 
Governors Wolcott, Greenhalge, and 
Ames, by all the judges of the Supreme 
Court, by the Mayor of Boston, by the 
leading ministers, lawyers, physicians, 
and merchants, by the presidents of wom- 
en’s clubs, by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, by U. S. Senators Hoar 
and Lodge, and all the Congressmen; and, 
finally, that both houses of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, irrespective of party, 
had endorsed the statement and com- 
mended equal suffrage to other States by 
a vote of 48 to 6 in the House, and of 25 to 
lin the Senate. Let us suppose also that 
Connecticut and Maine, having watched 
for 38 years the operation of woman suf- 
frage in the adjoining States, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, had also adopted 
woman suffrage, and maintained it for 
over two years. If citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania or New York, in view of these facts, 
should refuse credence to this overwhelm- 
ing testimony, and should bring forward 
contrary statemerts from anonymous 
sources, or from a young minister who 
has never lived in a State where woman 
suffrage prevailed, and whose family con- 
nections living in such a State.are them- 
selves advocates of equal suffrage, what 
should we say? Should we charge them 
with insanity, or idiocy, or mental imbe- 
cility? Oh, no; we should simply smile, 
and say, with the old proverb: 


Women convinced against their will 
Are of the same opinion still. 
H. B. B. 





-_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING.} 








(Mrs. Howe Concluded from First Page.) 


I ‘have given to it, any criticism which I 
have endured for it. On the contrary, I 
thank God for the lessons which it has 
taught me. I thank Him that I was found 
worthy to take my place among its advo- 
cates. My years well-nigh number four- 
score, and [| have nearly drunk out the 
goblet of my earthly life; but if I had 
come to its last drop, I would pour it as a 
libation on this sacred altar of the Wom- 
en’s Right and the world’s hope. 

Representative Patton, of Leominster, 
who introduced the suffrage bill this year, 
said Leominster had sent in more names 
on the suffrage petition than any other 
town of its size, and that it ranked as 
high as any town in intelligence. Asa 
matter of justice, he was in favor of the 
measure. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, after a graceful 
allusion to the time when he sat as a 
member of the Legislative Committee, in- 
stead of appearing before it, said: 


COL. HIGGINSON’S ADDRESS. 

I have seen great changes in the posi- 
tion of women, aud have felt that they all 
tended to strengthen the suffrage move- 
ment. However legislative votes may 
fluctuate, up and down, every new pro- 
fession opened to women, every new law 
passed in women’s favor, instead of quiet- 
ing the demand for suffrage, increases it. 
Women say, If we have men’s duties, why 
should we not have the rights that go 
with them? 

The trouble with the remonstrants is 
that their theories are medieval. They 
were admirably adapted to the position 
held by women in the time of Ivanhoe; 
but you are to legislate not for medieval 
women but for modern women, and for 
Massachusetts women, which means an 
intensification of the modern quality. 
These women go to school and to college; 
they are treasurers of charitable societies; 
many of them have their own bank ac- 
counts, and all would have them if they 
could. They go from their homes every 
day in great numbers to all sorts of busi- 
ness establishments; you can hardly open 
a door in any of our great commercial 
buildings without finding a woman as 
book-keeper or typewriter. In Faneuil 
Hall market itself, you will often find a 
woman book-keeper the centre of the 
whole establishment. It is impossible to 
place women insuch a position of enlarged 
freedom without creating a demand for 
more. 

Matthew Arnold said, on another sub- 
ject: ‘‘This question may be above under- 
standing, but it is not above misunder- 
standing.’’ Public questions are said to 
be above a woman’s understanding, but 
they are not above her misunderstanding; 
and her misunderstanding of them may be 
as great a calamity to the community as 
if she had the right to vote. A distin- 
guished Southern statesman, who had 
been mayor of two Southern cities, told 
me that the war was continued for two 
years after the men had perceived it to be 
hopeless, and would have been willing to 
give it up, owing to the influence of the 
Southern women, who would not believe 
that the cause was lost. The sufferings 
of two years of war were due to the mis- 
understanding of those excellent and self- 
devoted Southern women. We see the 
same thing in many of the efforts for tem- 
perance and other reforms, and we feel it 
to be a pity that women are not trained as 
men are to look at things dispassionately. 
The pvint of view alters with responsi- 
bility. Not one of you gentlemen of the 


Legislature had been in his seat a month 
before discovering in regard to many pub- 
lic questions a new point of view that no 
outsider could get. 





The colleges are giving women an enor- 
mous amount of training, but they have 
no chance to use it as freely and in as 
many directions as men have. Emerson 
defined a college town as ‘‘a place where 
meek young men grow up in libraries.”” I 
doubt if the adjective ‘‘meek’’ is so ap- 
plicable to college students to-day as it 
was of old; yet | meet in Cambridge so 
many young men who look as if they had 
inherited the earth that perhaps we must 
assume them to be the meek. The young 
women studying side by side with these 
young men find themselves in an inferior 
position where they have to be meek. 
They ought to be placed on an equal 
footing. 

Almost all that I know of political 
economy I learned from Harriet Marti- 
neau’s illustrations. My only consolation 
for this state of ignorance is that the great 
Lord Brougham said the same. Mrs. 
Faweett’s works are now used as text- 
books in many schools and colleges. We 
allow her to acquire the knowledge of 
political principles, but there is no place 
for her to apply them. 

Benjamin Franklin made the best state- 
ment of republican principles when he 
said that the right to vote should go with 
the individual because the poorest man 
has his all at stake: ‘‘Men are slaves when 
they are not governed by themselves or 
by their representatives.”’ Franklin may 
have been thinking of women, for he was 
a man who did not generally tell all that 
he thought. On the other hand, he may 
not have been thinking of women; but, 
whether he was or not, his words apply to 
women as much as to men. A woman’s 
all, like a man’s, is at stake in the welfare 
of the community. She has an equal right 
to a vote, and more need of it, because 
she is the weaker vessel, 

To argue that women should not vote 
because they do not perform military ser- 
vice would take us back to the middle 
ages. Authentic statistics compiled at 
the time of the Civil War show that out 
of 1,000 ministers examined, 974 were 
found to be physically disqualified; of 
doctors, 670; of editors, 740; of lawyers, 
544, On the other hand, the iron workers 
were found to be qualified, almost to # 
man. Even the despised tailor was found 
to be better fitted for military service than 
the lawyer who legislates for him, and 
incomparably better fitted than the able 
editor who tells him how to vote. I have 
often heard some young man argue against 
woman suffrage on this ground, when he 
was in such physical condition that 
neither Capt. Adams nor I would have 
taken him into our regiment even if we 
had had to pay his bounty to keep him 
out, Suffrage is not based on physical 
force; there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for the claim, 

It is said that women are getting all the 
things they need, one after another, with- 
out the ballot. But how are they getting 
them? Through the woman suffrage 
movement, for the past fifty years. In 
saying this [ know whereof I speak. I sat 
by its cradle, and [ never propose to fol- 
low its hearse. One outrage after another 
has been removed from the path of wom 
en as an incident in the course of a suf- 
frage convention held at the same time. 
Some one would get up in the Legislature 
the next day and move the repeal of one 
of the unjust laws to which the speakers 
in the conventivn had called attention. 

Judge Green, chairman of the Rhode 
Island Judiciary Committee, said to me 
after one of those high-minded, high- 
hearted, silver voiced pleas of Lucy Stone: 
“IT am ashamed to think of that list of 
legal wrongs that she enumerated. They 
are all true, and I have sat on this Judi- 
ciary Committee for years and never real- 
ized them till a woman came to tell me of 


them.”’ - 
Col. Higginson paid a tribute to the 
character and good intentions of the 


remonstrants, and to the public services 
of some of them, He continued: 


If | am addressing a meeting of teach- 
ers or of Grangers, and refer to woman 
suffrage, I feel the sweep of the audience 
going with me. A great element of 
strength in this movement is in the 
teachers, artists, book-keepers — women 
who have worked for a living, and who 
know, if you do not, that they need the 
ballot. 

The small school vote of women is used 
as an argument against full suffrage. The 
town where I spend the summer has 
about 120 voters, and at a general election 
it will turn out as large a vote as any 
town of its size; but at a meeting held 
lately to vote on the school question, only 
five men were present. In the Western 
States where women have full suffrage, 
there is no complaint that the women do 
not vote early and often. Two good 
effects have come from school suffrage in 
Massachusetts: women are elected to 
school boards much oftener, and retained 
there longer, and there has been a great 
improvement of the polls. When it was 
first proposed to put a woman on the 
school board in Cambridge, the effort 
would have failed but for the reverence 
felt for Longfellow, and the fact that his 
eldest daughter was the candidate. The 
extraordinary improvement in our voting 
places is largely due to women, and dates 
from the first year of their having the 
school vote. Any woman may now go to 
the polls with less annoyance than to most 
other public places. 

The highest statement of the principle 
of woman suffrage that we have ever had 
came from a man who was born a slave. 
Frederick Douglass said: “I am perfectly 
willing to trust all the virtue of the com- 
munity to take care of all the vice of the 
community, and all the knowledge of the 
community to take care of all the igno- 
rance.”’ So am 1; and, therefore, I be- 
lieve in woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw, of Boston, 
said: 





MRS, SHAW’S ADDRESS. 


Whenever we meet here, the gentleman 
who so ably conducts the bearing for the 
remonstrants lays stress upon the fact 
that we offer ‘nothing new.’’ When a 
mathematical problem has been worked 
out on the blackboard and then demon- 
strated in practice, what more is needed? 
The justice of woman suffrage has been 
demonstrated over and over again, and it 
is in successful operation in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, and four of our Western States. 
It is as if we came up here every winter 
to discuss the possibility of an electric car 
or of the Atlantic cable. The fact that 
there are remonstrants is of absolutely no 
consequence. Women in China are re- 
monstratiog against the effort to unbind 
their feet; Moslem women regard the 
seclusion of the harem as essential to their 
dignity; but should that restrain our rosy 
girls from walking and running and play- 
ing tennis? The Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts sits like King Canute before the 
rising tide. He cannot permanently check 
it. But we love King Canute; we are 
proud of him, on the whole; and we love 
Massachusetts very much, and wish that 
she should lead and not be driven. 


Rev. Nathan Wood, pastor of the Com- 
monwealth Avenue Baptist Church, said: 
REV. NATHAN WOOD'S ADDRESS. 


My fathers have been freemen ever 
since the founding of the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, so that | have perhaps an 
inherited taste for freedom; and I have 
both an inherited and a cultivated taste 
for fair play. My wife and I studied in 
college together. She is as clear-headed 
as | am, as widely read, and as able to do 
her own thinking. For more than twenty- 
five years we have been inseparable com- 
panions, except on election day. She has 
made a beautiful home for me and my three 
boys. lused to be opposed to woman suf- 
frage, but at last it came to me that my 
wife ought not to be classed with idiots — 
that it was not fair play. I passed through 
all the sophistries of the anti-suffragists, 
and held many of them, but they have 
passed away, and, in the interests of fair 
play, I want my good wife to vote side by 
side with me, under the free flag of our 
common country. 


Mrs. Charles Park, a Radcliffe graduate 
of the class of 1898, said: 
MRS. PARK'S ADDRESS, 


So many of the things I meant to say 
have been so ably said already, and the 
remaining time is so short, that I will 
merely mention one significant little inci- 
dent. It is objected to suffrage that 
women have tov many duties already. 
The other day a woman who is studying 
in one of my classes, and who has been a 
remonstrant, said tou me: ‘I have come to 
the conclusion that I have spent more 
time in opposing these suffragists than it 
would take me to fulfil all my political 
duties; so I say now, Let us vote!” 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell read the resolu- 
tion just passed by the Colorado Legisla- 
ture, testifying to the good results of 
equal suffrage by a wte of 45 to 3 in the 
House, and 30 to 1 in the Senate, and 
said: ‘*The experience of the enfranchised 
States has answered in advance every ob- 
jection that will be made here to-day.” 

Mr. Thomas Russell then introduced 
the secretary of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
frage for Women,”’ Mrs. Robert W. Lord, 
who repeated word for word the address 
she made before the Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws on Feb. 8. It will be found in 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL of Feb, 11. 

Mrs. Barrett Wendell said: 


MRS. BARRETT WENDELL’S ADDRESS, 


When Mr. Russell first asked me to 
speak on this occasion, I thought it would 
be impossible for me, not being in any 
sense a public character; but then I 
thought it would be a pity if a woman of 
my age could not come and state her con- 
victions. Women would be such losers if 
given suffrage! We have all we can do, 
now. The world is open to women; they 
have a vent for every part of their nature. 
Married women certainly (and all women 
are daughters) and those who have the 
social life about them have all they want. 
If we have the ballot, we must use it. 
Most thoughtful people think that suffrage 
should be taken away from many of the 
men who now have it. That is impossible, 
but why add to it? It was a great mistake 
to give suffrage to the negro. Most 
thoughtful people in England regret from 
the bottom of their hearts the amount of 
suffrage they have there. I voted for 
school committee this year (applause from 
the suffragists) because I found that an 
Italian woman who could not speak Eng- 
lish was going to do so (applause from the 
remonstrants). 

The late discussions op imperialism 
have proved conclusively that suffrage is 
not a natural right. Allindustries except 
nine are now open to women. Our four 
million working women work on an 
average only five years, and then marry. 
Statistics show that most of them are 
under twenty-one, so that they could not 
vote for better conditions of labor if wom- 
en had the ballot. 


Mrs. A. J. George said: 


ADDRESS OF MRS, A, J. GEORGE, 

The time has come when we women op- 
posed to suffrage should speak fearlessly, 
dispassionately, and earnestly. The bur- 
den of proof rests entirely on the suftra- 
gists. Allof us, both suffragists and re- 
monstrants, agree on three things: (1) Po- 
litical conditions need improvement; (2) 
no woman wants to give up the privileges 
and duties especially belonging to women; 
(3) we want what is good for all women— 
not for the rich alone, or for the poor 
alone, but for all. We anti-suffragists are 











placed in rather a trying position. If we 
stay away, we are told that silence gives 
consent; if we come, we are told that we 
are expending our energies in public work, 
I wish you could feel at what an expense 
we step out of our quiet life to ask that 
=e may be allowed to stay in our quiet 
ife. 

I do not believe that women have a 
monopoly of virtue. I do not believe that 
if women had suffrage they would have a 
special revelation showing them how to 
vote right. Women already have equal 
legal privileges with men, and more. The 
making of a voter is a better contribution 
to the State than voting would be. The 
division of labor is the true principle. The 
more distinctively scholarly a woman be. 
comes, the more womanly she is. The 
suffragists complain of taxation without 
representation, but only one woman in 
ten pays taxes. The quiet, disinterested 
voice of woman now has more power than 
it would have if she were in partisan poli- 
tics. Mrs. Kinnicutt, who did so much 
for clean streets in New York, said it was 
necessary for the success of her work to 
keep it non-partisan. 

We believe so heartily in the men of 
Massachusetts that we feel we are safe in 
their hands. The imposition of political 
duties on women would be a movement 
backward. To-day, when so many diffi- 
cult questions are to be decided by votes, 
we cannot ask the State to take in all 
these untrained women. There is no 
magic in the ballot to make a foolish 
woman wise; and the most intelligent 
woman is generally the one least trained 
in public questions. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness said: 
ADDRESS OF REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


I happen to know something of this 
question practically, as I lived in Colorado 
for many years, and two of my relatives 
hold official positions there. We all admit 
that suffrage is a right, but there are some 
rights that it is not best to insist upon. 
Suppose we add to our present voters half 
a million more. will there be any advan- 
tage in that? It depends upon the kind 
of voters. I suppose that those who want 
woman suffrage want it in order to raise 
the moral tone and purify things. Most 
women think of political questions as 
moral questions, but very few of them are 
moral, i e., emotional questions. Admit 
that every woman in Colorado can vote as 
intelligently as every man, will that help 
Colorado? How are women to be in- 
formed on these questions? How are 
servant girls and factory girls to get time 
to inform themselves? How will Jordan 
& Marsh’s girls, living in the suburbs, 
find leisure to attend the primaries? Say 
they have as much leisure as the man 
working at the counter beside them; 
unless they have more leisure than men, 
and more intelligence, there is no gain in 
letting them vote. 

At the last election in Denver, feeling 
ran high, and a man went off alone and 
voted the McKinley ticket, while his wife 
and three daughters voted for free silver. 
Imagine the feelings of that family when 
they gathered around the dinner table 
afterwards! In Colorado, the Irishmen 
lay shillelahs on their wives to compel 
them to vote as they wish. Can we afford 
to bring another bone of contention into 
married life? Are there not enough of 
them already? 


In order to inform and ‘enthuse’ great 
masses of men, much money is needed for 
legitimate campaign expenses. When wo- 
men vote, where is the additional money 
to come from? Will the women contribute 
it, or will their husbands? Men are paid 
for their contributions and their political 
work by being given the minor offices. Is 
it to be so with women? This is one of 
the vital questions now before the Denver 
Woman’s Club, whose members have con- 
tributed largely to campaign expenses. 

The Irish husband can compel his wife 
to vote as he pleases; the educated man in 
Brookline cannot. In Colorado, women 
are voting less and less regularly. At first 
it was chiefly the best class of women who 
voted, but now the woman on Capitol Hill 
is not voting, and the Irishwoman in the 
bottoms is. The lower order of women 
are voting more and more in Colorado, 
and the better class of women less and 
less, and I defy anybody to disprove this. 

A member of the committee asked Mr. 
Van Ness how long he had lived in Colo- 
rado. He answered: 

Five years. In fact, I was largely in- 
strumental in getting together the first 
women who agitated for suffrage in 
Colorado. 

In answer to further questions from the 
committee, Mr. Van Ness was forced to 
admit that he had moved away from 
Colorado before woman suffrage was 
granted—a confession that evoked con- 
siderable laughter. Mr. Van Ness looked 
rather sheepish, but he put the best face 
he could upon the matter, and said: 

You can often see a mountain better at 
a distance. I take the Denver Republican, 
and I am getting letters every week from 
my wife’s relatives in Colorado. 

Mrs. James H. Robbins, of Hingham, 
said: 





MRS. ROBBINS’S ADDRESS. 

No doubt if all the women in Massa- 
chusetts wanted to vote, we should have 
voted long ago. You may wonder that 
so many intelligent women, who work 
day and night for the public, should pro- 
test against suffrage. The influence of 
the voter is the influence of the partisan; 
that of the non-voter is individual. We 
are drifting towards socialism. Our ten- 
dency is to lose our individualism in the 
State. It is because women stand outside 
of party that our opinions are valued. It 
has been said of a man, “I don’t care what 
he says; tell me how he votes.” If wom- 
em had ee people would not care 
what we said, but only huw we voted. It 
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is valuable to have a large class of people 
who do not have to “come in when the 
dinner bell rings.” 

The politician has to concede. Gentle- 
men, you would not like to have your wo- 
men get into the habit of conceding. 
What you value in woman is her intellect- 
ual opinions not tied by the necessity of 
concessions. 

An interesting book has lately been 
written by a Frenchman on the causes of 
Anglo-Saxon superiority. How has the 
Anglo-Saxon been able to rule the world? 
Because he did not care about governing, 
so long as he was left in possession of his 
home and his individual liberty. He did 
pot care whether the Danes or the Nor- 
mans governed lim, unless they interfered 
with his individual liberty; then he re- 
belled. Compare the Anglo-Saxons and 
Celts in this country; the Celt has a good 
deal to do with the government; our 
Anglo-Saxon men are comparatively indif- 
ferent about the government, while their 
bomes and individual liberty are secure. 
We remonstrant women stand for this 
common-law liberty and independence. 
We want to have weight, and to have our 
opinions valued, but we do not wish to 
yote. We think it is the right to vote 
that changes the people who come here; 
it is not; it is the right to have their own 
homes, and to regulate their own lives, 
which they did not possess’ in Europe. 
Women stand for the home, for social in- 
fluence. You would not like us better for 
being partisans. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Payne, of Worcester, 
said: 

MRS. PAYNE’S ADDRESS. 

Worcester was connected with the be- 
ginning of the suffrage movement, the 
first National Suffrage Convention having 
been held there about fifty years ago, with 
the most eloquent speakers; yet the 
movement does not attract the large ma- 
jority of women. If there had been any- 
thing in the idea, they would have ac- 
cepted it. We were very reluctant to 
commence our opposing work, but were 
much surprised and gratified to meet the 
most cordial response from all sorts of 
women. Their objections are as diversi- 
fied as the individuals, but all are agreed 
that they do not see any gain to come 
from suffrage. We may be indebted to 
the pioneer suffragists for some improve- 
ments, but they gained these things—ad- 
mission to schools, colleges, etc.—only as 
fast as they converted the average of 
Massachusetts women. Suffrage has not 
advanced proportionately with other pro. 
gressive ideas. Nothing would be gained 
by more than doubling the vote. The 
women of Massachusetts feel that the men 
are to be trusted with the government, 
and wish to continue to be represented by 
them. 

Our Association has a very representa- 
tive membership, including women who 
manage their own business and have no 
male relatives to represent them, and also 
business women who have to support 
themselves and their families, and who 
feel that they could not have this extra 
burden. It is for you to decide whether 
you will lay upon the large majority a 
burden they do not want, for the sake of 
the few who do. 

Mrs. Judith Andrews said: 

ADDRESS OF MRS. ANDREWS. 

If it was hard for me to speak here two 
weeks ago, it is harder to-day, when I 
look around and see dear friends with 
whom I have worked in philanthropic 
efforts. But a woman who has put her 
hand to the plough ought not to turn 
back. I will read you a letter from one 
who has told us how to “lend a hand” 
and also how to withhold it. 


Mrs. Andrews refd a letter from Rev. 
E. E. Hale. He said in substance: 


The woman suffrage movement is an in- 
heritance, for which few persons care 
much now, from a few old abolitionists 
left without a job at the end of the war. 
They had adopted one neglected child, 
the anti-slavery cause, and, as it had 
grown up to do them credit, they took up 
another little waif, woman's rights; but 
the result was widely different. The anti- 
slavery cause was founded on the Rock of 
Ages; the other had nothing to rest upon. 

Men are liable to military service, fire 
duty, and jury duty. If women are to 
vote, they ought to be liable to the same. 
I do not think that they want to do these 
things, or that they would do them well. 


Continuing, Mrs. Andrews said: 


If women could vote, it would be no 
better for the country, and far worse for 
the women. The Mormon with six wives 
will add six votes tothe wrong side. The 
poor man with a wife and five daughters 
{and the poor have larger families than 
the rich) would add six undesirable votes. 
The drunkard with a wife and three 
daughters would cast four added votes for 
liquor. If women voted, we should have 
more intemperance and more houses of ill 
fame. We should be outvoted by our 
servant-girls. The industrial schools for 
girls are very useful, and fathers often 
testify that they are kept out of saloons by 
the good cooking their daughters have 
learned to do in these schools. 

I have been much interested in work 
for the women of India. You cannot 
realize their state of misery and degrada- 
dation. A Hindu gentleman, a fine law- 
yer, visited America. He was a man of 
liberal ideas, and was rather in favor of 
educating his wife and daughters until he 
came to this country; but when he heard 
how some American women railed at men 
and belittled their husbands, he was dis- 
gusted, and gave up his intention. We 
Christian women of America, whom men 
have made their equals, are thus riveting 
the chains upon millions of our unhappy 
sisters in India. 


MR. THOMAS RUSSELL. 
Mr. Russell closed the hearing for the 
remonstrants with his usual speech, to 





the effect that the so-called referendum 
had settled the question., He said that in 
saying the Man Suffrage Association cov- 
ered walls and fences with posters urging 
both men and women to vote no, the suf- 
fragists made a misstatement. [The posters 
said, in enormous letters, ‘‘Men and wom- 
en, vote No!’ The fact that they bore 
this inscription was freely commented 
upon at the time by the newspapers, the 
files of which are still extant; and Mr. 
Russell himself, if put upon oath, could 
not deny that this was the exact wording. } 
He claimed that the small negative vote 
of the women was due to the fact that 
“those in charge of the movement’’ urged 
them not to vote, and mentioned that over 
1,200 women had registered in Fall River, 
most of whom had not voted. He implied 
that they had registered to vote no, but had 
been deterred from doing so by the ad- 
vice of the Antis. [At the last hearing 
Mr. Russell made the same claim in regard 
to the 1,500 women registered in Fitch- 
burg. Both in Fitchburg and in Fall River, 
these large bodies of women had registered 
before the Legislature passed the bilj 
providing for the so-called referendum, so 
they could not have registered for the 
sake of voting no. In each case they 
registered to vote ata school election 
which called out strong local interest, 
and they did vote at it. As an “Anti” 
who votes for school committee is as rare 
asa white blackbird, it is probable that 
most of them were suffragists. Of course, 
in both these places the majority of 
women voting on the referendum voted 
for suffrage—in Fall River, 289 to 12, in 
in Fitchburg, 475 to 38. } 

Miss Blackwell said, in closing the 
hearing for the petitioners: 

MISS BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Lord says the Massachusetts Anti- 
Suffrage Association has 7,000 members, 
These ‘‘members’’ pay no membership 
fee; they merely sign an anti-suffrage duc- 
ument, and those who have once signed, 
even if it was years ago, are counted as 
members ever after. On the so called 
referendum, 22,000 women voted for suf- 
frage. The Antis have been able tv col- 
lect only 7,000 signatures in four years. 
We represent the large majority of those 
women who take any lively interest in the 
question. 

It has been said that the discussion on 
imperialism has proved that suffrage is 
notaright. The one point on which all 
parties to that discussion have agreed is 
that people are entitled to selt-govern- 
ment just as fast and as far as they are 
capable of exercising it. If the Filipinos 
were as civilized, intelligent, and law- 
abiding as American women, no one would 
question their :ight and fitness to enter 
upon self-government at once. 

It has been said that all industries ex- 
cept nine are open to women, and that 
they ought to be satisfied. But do they 
get equal pay for their work? In Koston, 
the average wages of male teachers are 
$257 per month, those of female teachers 
$79. Perhaps that is one reason why Col. 
Higginson finds so warm a response when 
he mentions equal suffrage to an audience 
of teachers. It has been said that we 
should be outvoted by our servant girls, 
and at the same time we are told that the 
great majority of working girls are too 
young to vote. 

We have as much faith as the remon- 
strants in the justice of the men of Massa- 
chusetts, and therefore we are sure that, 
sooner or later, they will give us suffrage, 
as they have given us all these other 
things. A speaker on the other side says 
she does not believe women have a mo- 
nopoly of virtue. We do not claim that 
they have. Neither do we believe that 
men have a monopoly of virtue. If either 
sex had a monopoly of virtue, it might be 
reasonable that one sex should have a 
monopoly of suffrage. It has been said 
that women will not have any special rev- 
elation showing them how to vote right. 
There is no royal road to this knowledge. 
but if men learn by experience, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that women will, also, 
Compare American men with those of 
other countries, where the mass of men 
are not allowed to vote, and see how su- 
perior our men are. The exercise of suf- 
frage educates and develops. 

It is said that the making of a voter isa 
greater thing than voting. One does not 
exclude the other. Mrs. Wallace, from 
whom Gen. Lew Wallace says that he 
drew the portrait of the mother in ‘Ben 
Hur,” brought up thirteen children, and 
then became one of the most effective lec- 
turers for equal suffrage. Her favorite 
argument was that a woman, in her own 
special work of bringing up children, is 
placed at an undue disadvantage so long 
as she has no vote in shaping the environ- 
ment which surrounds her home, and 
which influences her children for good or 
evil as soon as they cross the threshold. 

It has been said that a woman has 
more influence because she is not in 
partisan politics. But a woman does not 
need to become a partisan politician be- 
cause she is a voter. Where women have 
suffrage, their marked characteristic has 
been to vote for the best man, irrespective 
of party. 

Reference has been made to Mrs. Kinni- 
cut’s efforts for clean streets in New 
York. Mrs. Trautmann, president of the 
New York Women’s Health Protective 
Association, which has done a great deal 
in that line, was one of the delegates to 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Denver last summer. She told how 
much difficulty she and her Association 
had met with, and the women from the 
enfranchised States told how easy in com- 
parison they had found it to get such leg- 





islation as they wanted, and to have it 
enforced. Mrs. Trautmann is quoted in 
Municipal Affairs as saying that the wom- 
en of Denver have made more progress in 
two years towards preventing expectora- 
tion in public places than the women of 
New York have made in five. 

It is said that just now, when there are 
so many difficult questions to be decided, 
the State ought not to be asked to let the 
women vote. Just because there are so 
many difficult questions to be decided, it 


is important to call in all the intelligence | 


of the community to help solve them, and 
not to leave half of it untrained and indif- 
ferent. 

It has been said that if women had suf- 
frage people would not care what a wo- 
man said, but only how she voted. Did 
we find, when President McKinley and 
Secretary Long came here the other day, 
that no one cared for what they said be- 
cause they had votes? 

Mr. Van Ness has spoken of his practi- 
cal observations of woman 
Colorado, About a year ago, when he be- 
gan to lecture against equal suffrage, the 
Denver News called attention to the fact 
that he moved away from Colorado before 
woman suffrage was granted, and had 
never been back there since; and that his 
father-in-law, Prof. Sewall, believes in 
both the justice and the expediency of 
equal suffrage, and was so amazed when 
he heard of the statements Mr. Van Ness 
had been maki g that he could hardly 
believe his son-in-law was the man re- 
ferred to.* I invite Mr. Van Ness to 
bring any respectable evidence of his 
accusations against equal suffrage in 
Colorado, which are emphatically denied 
by the best citizens there. Meanwhile, an 
almost unanimous vote of the legislators 
who live in Colorado is worth more than 
the opinion of aman who moved out of 
the State before suffrage was granted. 

Mr. Van Ness says that unless women 
can be shown to have more intelligence 
than men, they ought not to vote. Is 
there any evidence that the boys of 21 who 
begin to vote this year will vote more 
wisely than their fathers? Women ought 
to vote unless they can be shown to have 
less intelligence than men, It is asked 
how women can find time to inform them- 
selves. From this we might imagine that 
in America the bulk of the hard work was 
done by the women, and that the men 
were comparatively a leisure class. 

Rev. E. E. Hale is out in his historical 
facts when he says that the woman suf- 
frage movement originated after the war 
with a few abolitionists out of a job. The 
first woman's rights convention was held 
in 1848, and the leading abolitionists gave 
the movement their aid from the first; not 
beause they were out of a job—they were 
in the thick of their abolition work at the 
time—but because they were the persons 
in the community who had the clearest 
sight in questions of justice. 

Mr. Hale says women ought not to vote 
because they do nut render military and 
jury service. By an amusing fatality, this 
argument is almost always used by men 
who could not render such service them- 
selves. No regiment would accept Dr. 
Hale; and ministers, as well as doctors, 
lawyers, and about twenty other classes 
of men, are exempt from jury duty. 

The suffragists are not responsible for 
the narrow-mindedness of the Hindu gen- 
tleman who came to this country (where, 
according to the Antis, not one woman in 
a thousand wants to vote) and was so 
shucked by the behavior of American 
women that he decided it was best to keep 
his wife and daughters uneducated in the 
harem. He was atypical remonstrant. 

Mr. Russell has expressed the wish that 
you should not be troubled further with 
this subject, and has referred to the col- 
lapse of the agitation for prohibition and 
biennial elections after the popular vote 
had gone agaiast them. Both those ques- 
tions were submitted not to a mock vote, 
which was to have no legal validity, but 
to areal and legal vote. This question 
will never cease to trouble you until you 
give us what we have been asking for so 
many years—the submission to the voters 
of a genuine and legal constitutional 
amendment. 


*See Denver News of March 6, 1898. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

ELIAS LONGLEY 
Was born Aug. 29, 1823, at Oxford, |O. 
When he was ten years old his father 
moved to the wilds of Indiana and cut the 
first trees and built the first house in 
Lebanon, Boone County. Here Elias’s 
time was spent, as is usual with boys in a 
new country, clearing, planting, hoeing, 
driving oxen, etc. Mr. Longley did 
not think this wild, rough kind of life 
quite in harmony with the early desire of 
his father to give his children good school- 
ing. ‘‘But,’’ he said, ‘‘outdoor life and 
hard work did more and better for us, 
perhaps, than Oxford study would have 
done.”’ 

In 1838 Mr. Longley’s father was elected 
to the Legislature of Indiana, and this 
offered an opportunity for his son to visit 
relatives in the capital city, and while 


there he took a fancy to the printing busi- 


ness. In 1840, Elias’s mother died, and 
his father moved back to Ohio, married 
again and located in Cincinnati. There 
Elias resumed his place at the printer’s 
case, to help support the family, of five 
boys and two girls. Elias’s father being a 
minister, was very desirous that his oldest 
son should become one, and, at twenty 
years of age, he entered Woodward Col- 
lege, where, by living at home, and by 
working Saturdays and nights (and some- 
times Sundays) for the daily papers, he 
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succeeded in paying his way through an 
| under-collegiate course. 

| About this time Mr. Longley became 
interested in Social Reform questions. 
With a purpose of giving the theories of 
Fourrier a trial, he joined the Clermont 
County Phalanx. Of this experience he 
said: 

Not the least important event in my 
younger days was my becoming an Asso- 
ciationist, or Socialist, of the Charles 
Fourrier school, whose followers were be- 
lievers in coéperative labor and house- 
keeping, and division of profits according 
to time and skill employed. We organized 
in Cincinnati—ten or fifteen families, all 
intelligent American citizens—and bought 
about a hundred acres of good land on the 
banks of the Ohio River a few miles below 
New Richmond. Of course we were all 
poor and bought on credit; and of course, 
also, we failed to pay for it; and aftera 
year’s satisfaction in trying to better our 
condition, dissolved into our original iso- 
lated individualism. I never regretted 
the experiment, for it satisfied me there 
was a happier future for civilized human- 
ity than the present competitive, cut- 
throat, grab-all-you-can get system of 
living. 

While in this association, Mr. Longley 
worked in the sawmill and at other labor. 
His leisure was spent mostly in reading, 
and writing a diary. The young people 
used to call him ‘‘the recluse,’’ because he 
seldom joined in their amusements, Al- 
though he gave but little time to social 
intercourse, he was ever interested in the 
welfare and improvement of the condi- 
tion of the human family, and, indeed, of 
all with whom he came in contact. He 
was a favorite with the older members of 
the phalanx because of his good habits 
and thoughtful turn of mind. He never 
ceased to be interested in any reform that 
promised to improve the condition, phys- 
ical and mental, of the masses of hu- 
manity. 

Although Mr. Longley always hoped 
that some system of social and political 
reform would in time be adopted, his 
special) interest centred in the spelling 
reform. 

A year previous to the publication of 
the Phonetic Magazine, Mr. Longley mar- 
ried a woman of nobility of character and 
purpose equal to his own. Mrs. Margaret 
V. Longley became an intimate friend 
and co-worker of Lucy Stone, and one of 
the vice-presidents-at-large of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, a posi- 
tion which she held from 1869 until in 
1889 it became the National American W. 
8S. A. During recent years Mr. and Mrs. 
Longley have resided in Pasadena, 

His life was cut short by an attack of in- 
fluenza—from which, in his weak state, 
he could not recover; and he has gone to 
his reward. None live purer lives than 
Elias Longley, and with him has passed 
away one of the best and most useful men 
of this century. Among all the reformers 
whom in my early Cincinnati life I met 
and esteemed, no one seemed to me more 
amiable and high-minded than Elias Long 
ley. For his brave, sincere, true-hearted 
wife every suffragist will feel the warm- 
est sympathy in her great bereavement. 

H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, FEB. 22, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A portion of last week your correspond- 
ent spent in Washington, in attendance on 
the conventions of the National Council 
of Women, and the National Congress of 
Mothers. The snow blockade prevented 
the delegates from arriving until the mid- 
dle of the week, and kept many away 
entirely. The Council of Women, under 
the energetic management of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, began its 
sessions at the appointed time, and con- 
tinued them bravely, although for two 
days it was almost impossible for any one 
but the delegates to reach the Church of 
Our Father, where the meetings were 
held. The Congress of Mothers did not 
attempt to open its proceedings until 
Thursday, when the weather was a little 
better, although that night the storm was 
so dangerously violent, that the evening 
lectures were given at the Arlington 
Hotel, which was the headquarters. On 
the two following days the attendance 
was good at both conventions. It was a 
most unfortunate week for the meetings; 
Washington was feet deep under snow; 
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locomotion, except in a cab, was well nigh 
impossible; and the charges of hackmen, 
usually moderate in the Capital, were 
quadrupled, so that transportation was an 
expensive luxury, 

New Yorkers were well represented at 
both conventions. Mrs. Mary Grinnell 
Meares, the president of the Mother’s 
Assembly, of this State, and Mrs. Fanny 
Bailey, the treasurer, came on from Albany 
to be present at the Congress; Mrs. Sarah 
Harris, the president of the local club, 
Mrs, Sophia Almon Hensley, and others. 
In the Council the notable event for our 
club people was the election of Mrs. Fanny 
Humphreys Gaffney, to the presidency of 
that body. Mrs. Gaffney has been for the 
year past the president of the Society for 
Political Study, and has just received a 
unanimous renomination to the office. 
She is a young. woman, in the early prime 
of life, of fine personal appearance, and 
much executive ability; she is also an ex- 
ceptionally good parliamentarian, It was 
a surprise to her, as well as to her friends, 
when she was talked of as president of 
the National Council of Women, as she 
had not been prominently identified with 
ts work; the other candidate was Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, of Rhode Island, 
but Mrs. Spencer felt it impossible to 
assume the heavy labors which must de- 
volve on the president of such a body, 
and withdrew in favor of Mrs. Gaffney. 

Our kind friend, Mrs. Esther Herrman, 
opened her hospitable home to the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Civic and Political Equality Union, on 
Wednesday of last week. The president 
was in Washington, and the secretary, 
Miss Davidson, was storm-bound at her 
home, The vice-president, Mrs. Priscilla 
D. Hackstaff, presided. Mrs, Talbot Per- 
kins acted as secretary. A report was 
submitted from Miss Barcalow, in regard 
to the action of the committee appointed 
to wait on the president of the Borough of 
Manhattan, Mr. Coogan, in regard to 
securing better conditions on the ferry 
boats. He promised his support, and 
will call a meeting of the ferry presi- 
dents, and request them to inaugurate 
suitable reforms. Mrs. Hackstaff reported 
that they had called on the president of 
the Borough of Brooklyn, Mr. Grout, and 
received similar assurances. Miss Keyser 
reported the work of the Industrial Com- 
mittee. 

The March meeting of our County Wo- 
man Suffrage League will be held on 
Thursday evening, March 2, at 412 Ninth 
Avenue. The speaker will be Mrs, Miriam 
Mason Greeley, and her theme will be 
‘‘National Expansion from Within.”’ Mrs. 
Greeley is one of our best writers and 
thinkers, and her paper will certainly be 
of value. Mrs. Nellie F. Matheson was 
president of the Political Equality Club of 
Greenville, Washington County, and not 
from Chautauqua County, as stated last 
week. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


“The Speeches of Geo. Wm. Curtis and 
Henry Ward Beecher,’ ‘‘The Duties of 
Women,” by Frances Power Cobb, “The 
Subjection of Women,” by John Stuart 
Mill, ‘The Ballot and the Bullet,” by 
Carrie Chapman Catt, ‘‘'The Legal Status 
of Women,”’ by Jessie J. Cassidy, and 
“Speeches on the Rights of Women,” by 
Wendell Phillips, can be had on applica- 
tion to Equal Suffrage Headquarters, 107 
World Building, New York. Price, post- 
paid by mail, 25 cents each. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 
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Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, FEB. 27,—ONE WEEK. 
THE 
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Evening Prices, asc. and goc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at2zand8 P.M 
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BARTIMEUS TO THE BIRD. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Had I no revelation but thy voice,— 
No word but thine,— 
Still would my soul in certitude rejoice 
That love divine 
Thy heart, his hidden instrument, employs, 
To waken mine. 
—Sunday School Times. 





BIDDY’S THURSDAY OUT. 


BY MARY NORTON BRADFORD. 
’Tis the brightest day for Biddy, 
And the darkest day for us, 
When we women all but envy 
Man’s ability to ‘‘cuss;"’ 
’Tis the time of botheration, 
When we think that just about 
All creation is against us— 
It is Biddy’s Thursday out. 


’Tis the day when unexpected 
Friends are surest to drop in; 
’Tis the day your husband’s mother 
And your own remotest kin 
Come to criticise your cooking; 
It would drive the most devout 
To profanity to see them 
When ‘tis Biddy’s Thursday out. 


’Tis the day when Buby’s bound to 
Come down, sick, with measles, mumps, 
Croup, or whooping cough or something; 
When you’re in the deepest dumps ; 
When your husband, father, brother, 
Or your first-born, without doubt, 
Will bring company to dinner, 
Since ’tis Biddy’s Thursday out. 


If you’ve e’er thought Biddy’s virtues 
Were outnumbered, ten to one, 

By her failings—if you've fancied 
You were better off with none 

Than with such a gay, good-humored, 
Careless girl as she, ‘twill rout 

Rash ideas to do your own work, 
When it’s Biddy’s Thursday out! 





REST. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 
The night is wild and weird and chill— 
Rest, little one, rest; 
Our hearth is bright beneath the hill— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


Thy father’s earned thy bread to-day— 
Rest, little one, rest. 

The moon shines on his homeward way— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


Stout and brave in the winter storm— 
Rest, little one, rest; 

The firwood grows to keep thee warm— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


Down from the blue above thy head— 
Rest, little one, rest; 

A wild goose came to make thy bed— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


A sheep’s fleece gave thy gown to thee— 
Rest, little one, rest; 

Thy cradle was cut from a great oak-tree— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


The dun cow’s milk is in thy cup— 
Rest, little one, rest; 
Thou mayst drink when the morning star 


is up— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


Wake not, though thy mother go away— 
Rest, little one, rest; 

Fear no harm, for God will stay— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


Nay, stir not at the wind’s alarms— 
Rest, little one, rest; 
The world is cradled in Love’s strong arms— 
Rest, little one, rest. 
—The Independent. 
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MISS ELIZABETH’S CALENDAR. 


BY HATTIE LUMMIS. 





The smile which had brightened Bar- 
bara’s face in the sick-room gave way to a 
frown as soon as the door closed behind 
her, though the frown indicated perplex- 
ity rather than vexation. She went down- 
stairs with a deliberation far from habit- 
ual, and, having reached the landing, 
turned into the sitting-room, as though 
she had core to a sudden resolution. 

Miss Sophia was crocheting lace, and 
Barbara scrutinized the somewhat intri- 
cate pattern with an air of polite interest. 

‘It must be a great deal of work,” she 
observed. This was politic of Barbara, 
for she did not like crocheted lace, nor, 
to tell the trutb, did she like Miss Sophia. 

“It is very agreeable employment,”’ 
returned Miss Sophia, not unbending in 
the least; and Barbara, having come to the 
end of her limited diplomatic resources, 
plunged into the subject uppermost in 
her mind. 

“It seems to me that Miss Elizabeth is 
feeling rather depressed. Don’t you think 
80?” 

“IT am not aware,” said Miss Sophia, 
with an alarming increase of dignity, ‘‘of 
any reason why that should be the case.” 

*7’}] tell you what I'd like,’’ continued 
Barbara, irrelevantly. ‘‘I’d like to give a 
reception for her, invite her old pupils 
rom far and near, and have them come by 
the hundreds. She’s got to thinking’’— 
here Barbara’s voice suddenly grew husky 
—‘“that they’ve forgotten her, that all her 
ovely, self-denying, helpful life has 
counted for nothing. I’m sure it isn’t 


strange that she feels so, either, shut up 
in that cramped little room, where the 
love and gratitude of her friends can 
hardly reach her.’’ 

Miss Sophia felt that it was her turn, 
now, 

‘You must be crazy, Barbara,” she ex- 
postulated. ‘A reception to an invalid! 
Hundreds of people here in this little 
house!’ Her voice grew sbrill in its pro- 
test. ‘‘Surely you are not serious.’”’ 
Barbara jumped to her feet, realizing 
that her appeal had been useless, if noth- 
ing more, 

“Oh, that was only a flight of fancy,” 
she explained. ‘‘Miss Elizabeth’s pupils 
are scattered all over the globe, and we 
could hardly expect them to flock here, 
even to attend a reception. No, we shall 
have to try the next best thing.”’ 

There was a flash of mischief in her eyes 
as she took her leave of Miss Sophia, for 
she guessed rightly that that excellent 
woman would spend many anxious mo- 
ments questioning what Barbara’s ‘‘next 
best thing’’ might be. 

“If she finds out, I hope she'll tell me,”’ 
Barbara said to herself. ‘‘For I’m sure I 
haven’t the faintest idea.”’ 

As it proved, however, it was Barbara 
herself, not Miss Sophia, who solved the 
important problem. The inspiration came 
to her when she waked one morning, as 
if some obliging dream-fairy had brought 
it. 

‘Just the thing!’ she cried, springing 
out of bed, and beginning to dress hastily, 
as though no time was to be lost, ‘If I 
can only carry it out, it will be perfect.” 
As the weeks went by, Miss Sophia 
ceased to worry over the unpleasant pos- 
sibilities in Barbara’s “next best thing,” 
and concluded that the girl had either 
forgotten her careless words, or else had 
meant nothing by them. And up-stairs, 
in her narrow room, Miss Elizabeth lay, 
thinking that the outside world had for- 
gotten her. Twenty-five years she had 
taught in the little weather-beaten acad- 
emy on the river-bank, never forgetting 
that she owed a higher duty to the boys 
and girls under her charge than just to in- 
struct them in the rudiments of geometry 
and Latin grammar. How she had planned 
and prayed for those wayward boys! How 
her heart had yearned over those flippant, 
heedless girls! ‘‘I’ve tried hard,’’ said 
Miss Elizabeth, wearily, to herself, ‘but I 
don’t seem to have accomplished any- 
thing. My life has been a failure, I’m 
afraid.” 

The last day of the year Barbara Willis 
dropped in, carrying a good-sized pack- 
age, the exterior of which gave no hint as 
to its contents. 

“It’s a New Year remembrance,” she 
explained, eagerly, ‘‘not to be opened till 
to-morrow. Inside you'll find a letter, 
telling all about it. You must promise, 
Miss Elizabeth, that you’ll follow direc- 
tions faithfully.” 

Barbara knew, instinctively, that this 
mild mystery would contain a certain 
charm for the invalid, but she little 
guessed how many times that restless 
night Miss Elizabeth’s thoughts turned 
towards the brown paper package. By 
three in. the morning she concluded that 
this was ‘‘to-morrow’’ for all practical 
purposes, and she turned up her night- 
lamp in order to read Barbara’s letter. 

DEAREST Miss ELIZABETH: 

A few months ago I was wishing that I 
could invite all your old pupils to come 
together, and tell you how much you had 
done forthem. As that seemed impossi- 
ble, I have tried the next best thing. Your 
boys and girls, north, south, east, and 
west, have sent you their tributes, ex- 

pressed in other people’s words some- 
times,—and I have put them together in 
the shape of a calendar. Just think, there 
are three hundred and sixty-five of them! 

Of course, you will be tempted to look 
them all over the first thing, but I shall 
be very firm on that point. There is one 
for each day, and one a day is all you can 
have. Every morning there will be some- 
thing new. Dear Miss Elizabeth, I hope 
this will help to make your New Year 
happy. Your loving pupil, 

BARBARA, 

Miss Elizabeth’s hands trembled as she 
removed the wrappings from Barbara’s 
gift. There seemed to be twelve squares 
of white cardboard, and as she held the 
uppermost to the light she saw ‘‘January”’ 
printed at the top in gilt letters, Under- 
neath thirty-one squares of paper of uni- 
form size had been arranged in a compact 
block, tied through with a white ribbon. 

‘One for each day,”’ repeated Miss Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘Now I wonder what there is for 
to-day.” : 

Something dimmed her eyes so she 
could not see for a moment. Then she 
laughed softly, congratulating herself that 
she was alone, and turned the lamp a lit- 
tle higher, to read her New Year greeting: 

Thine was the seed-time. God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown. 


Beyond our vision, weak and dim, 
The harvest time is hid with Him. 


Yet unforgotten where it lies, 

That seed of generous sacrifice 

Though seem ng in the desert cast, 

Shall rise with bloom and fruit at last. 
JAMES FrLtTon Fox. 





“Jimmy Fox,” said Elizabeth, in a 





whisper. “The naughtiest of my boys 
and the dearest! How he used to vex me, 
and how I loved him in spite of it all!’’ 

She shut her eyes and let the starting 
tears have their way for alittle. The face 
of the old-time “Jimmy” rose up before 
her, the frank, freckled face which nobody 
could help liking. She had been dis- 
heartened about the boy countless times, 
and his early manhood had been such as 
to confirm her worst fears. Later she had 
heard that in the Western city which he 
had chosen as a home he had made a 
gallant fight for purity in municipal affairs, 
and had won the esteem of his fellow 
citizens. Could it be, Miss Elizabeth 
wondered, that her patient teaching, 
dropped like seed into the heart of that 
heedless boy, could be in any degree re- 
sponsible for this fruitage of manly cour- 
age in defending the right. 

In spite of a bad night, Miss Elizabeth was 
unusually cheerful that New Year's day. 
Once or twice she amazed her sister by 
laughing softly. She was recalling one by 
one the pranks of the irrepressible Jimmy. 
And more than once through the day she 
smiled with unmixed amusement over the 
childish eagerness with which she was 
looking forward to the coming of the mor- 
row, and the reading of the second leaf on 
the Calendar. 

The sentiment for January second was 
signed Henrietta Stowe: 

*T should know who it was by the way 
she crosses her t’s,’’ said Miss Elizabeth, 
with that curious mixture of emotions for 
which the veriest trifles are frequently re- 
sponsible. Henrietta had always been a 
good girl. Nobody was surprised when 
she went as a missionary to China, Miss 
Elizabeth least of all. She lay for some 
minutes with closed eyes thinking over 
old times before she roused herself to read 
Henrietta’s tribute: 


Men harkened to her words 

And wondered at their wisdom and obeyed, 
And saw how beautiful the law of love 

Can make the cares and toils of daily life. 


“T don’t know why I’m crying,” said 
Miss Elizabeth, feebly, but in her heart 
she knew. It was over the sweet sugges- 
tion that this brave and successful life 
owed something to a humble teacher’s 
having tried to make her daily toil beau- 
tiful through the law of love. 

It really seemed that the good angels 
must have had something to do with the 
arrangement of Barbara’s Calendar. How 
else did it happen that when Miss Eliza- 
beth had been tried almost beyond endur- 
ance by her sister’s peculiar ability to be 
irritating, that on this particular morning 
she should read— 


From the field of her soul a fragrance celes- 
tial ascended, 

Charity, meekness, love and hope and for- 
giveness and patience. 


Elmer Taylor had written that. He had 
tried her patience often enough to have 
sound faith in its endurance. And his 
confidence helped Miss Elizabeth, as con- 
fidence always does. 

It may have been coincidence, but you 
could not have made Miss Elizabeth be- 
lieve it, that when one day she fell to 
brooding over the thought that her life 
might have been fuller and more success- 
ful if her mother’s ill health had not kept 
her from leaving the country village where 
she was born, that the Calendar silenced 
her discontent with this message: 


Faithfulness in the humblest past 
Is better at last than a proud success. 


That year of suffering was nevertheless 
a happy year to Miss Elizabeth. Many of 
her old-time pupils, who through Barbara 
had learned of her illness, sent her long 
letters full of the appreciation for which 
her heart had hungered. Her room was 
adorned with photographs of her ‘boys 
and girls,’’ and of their boys and girls as 
well. The marks which pain and weak- 
ness had furrowed on Miss Elizabeth’s 
face seemed to pass away, and in their 
place came the peace which is the token 
of victory. 

On the morning of the last day of the 
year, Miss Sophia, who was about to enter 
her sister’s room, checked herself on the 
threshold. ‘‘She’s sleeping late,’’ she said. 

But there was no need for Miss Sophia 
to close the door so gently. Miss Eliza- 
beth had passed where the jars of earth 
would no longer fret her tired nerves. 
Her Calendar was in her hands, and she 
had fallen asleep to the music of these 
words: 


And in the morning when she shall wake 
To the spring-time freshness of youth 


again, 
All trouble will seem but a flying flake, 
And life's worst sorrow, a breath on the 
pane. 
— Chicago Advance. 





INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow says in the 
February number of her able magazine, 
The Club-Woman, in an article on ‘Indi- 
vidual Responsibility:” 


Without it, where would be the progress 
made by our sex in the last half of the 
nineteenth century? What would be the 
position of woman, for instance, had not 
Lucy Stone been born with the sense of 
individual responsibility which made of 





her a saint and an apostle for the uplift- 
ing of the modern woman, to whom all 
femininity, whether suffragist or remon- 
strant, owes its recognition and its place 
to-day? She and her immediate followers 
were perhaps the first to develup this 
divine discontent which is the inspiration 
and source of much of the modern sense 
of individual responsibility for the general 
welfare. And in view of all the good work 
that is being inspired and carried out by 
women, who shall be so blind as to deny 
that it isa part of the great plan of evo- 
lution concerned in the problems that 
beset the opening of a new century? 





TWO NEW LEAFLETS. 

Two new equal suffrage leaflets are now 
ready: ‘‘Are women too ignorant to vote?” 
by Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, and 
‘*Equal Suffrage Promotes Good Order.” 
The first shows how rapidly American 
women, even those of the poorer classes, 
are being educated in self-government by 
their many clubs and societies. Mrs. 
Hooker also gives statistics from U. S. 
Education Commissioner Harris, showing 
that a larger proportion of girls than of 
boys remain in school to receive more 
than an elementary education. 

The second leaflet consists of testimo- 
nies from the enfranchised States. 

Both may be ordered from this office, 
price 15 cents per hundred of the same 
kind. 


THE LATEST TESTIMONY FROM COLORADO. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The almost unanimous testimony of the 
Colorado House of Representatives (45 to 
8) in favor of equal suffrage will rejoice 
the hearts and renew the courage of suf- 
fragists everywhere. 

Were it not that multitudes of well- 
meaning people are so interested in less 
important matters as to have neither time 
nor thought for equal suffrage, I am 
obliged to believe that as a wise business 
proposition, it would soon become the 
law in all our States, Thatit is not already 
the law proves to me the truth of the 
aphorism, ‘The strongest force in human 
affairs is inertia.”’ 

The powers which do not promote ethi- 
cal or beneficent conditions can never be 
put under foot till women have the privi- 
lege, as they already have the right (given 
by our constitution) to vote. I believe 
this not because women are better than 
men, nor because they would vote more 
wisely, but because until they may and do 
vote, we are not in accord with God’s 
manifest intention in creation and in gov- 
ernment. Until then we are neither just 
nor honest. We have in theory a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. In practice, one-half the 
people are left out, and, unfortunately, it 
is that half which is most interested in 
the welfare of the home. 

Mothers want a purer atmosphere in 
which to educate their children, one from 
which not only the liquor saloon shall be 
eliminated but the lottery office, the 
gambling house, and the brothel. They 
believe that the opportunity to express 
their wishes and their will would accom- 
plish that result. 

In an earnest editorial, in a religious 
paper, I saw this statement: ‘‘Asa nation 
we are retrograding. We have allowed 
the use of intoxicating drinks to increase 
since the reformation accomplished by 
Lyman Beecher and his friends, . . . The 
liquor power is to-day the dominant 
power in American politics. We have got 
to rise up as men and put it under foot!’’ 

Now everybody knows, i. ¢., all observ- 
ant people know, that men alone will not 
“vise up and put the liquor power under 
foot.” What the liquor manufacturer 
replied to Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace’s ap- 
peals, cannot be too often repeated, viz., 
“T coincide with you in the right, justice, 
and wisdom of woman suffrage, but I 
shall always vote against it, for when 
that comes my occupation goes!’ Nor 
should we forget the circular sent to 
their agents by the Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation some years ago, to wit: 

License high or low is immaterial. We 
sell as much liquor under one as the 
other; but, set your foot on woman suf- 
frage, always and everywhere, for when 
that comes it will be the death-knell of 
our business. 

If, therefore, earnest philanthropists do 
not know what will “put the accursed 
saloon under foot,’’ the liquor dealers 
think they do. It was they and they only 
who defeated the passage of the woman 
suffrage bill in California, at the last elec- 
tion. The truth is that men and women, 
in a way earnest in “good works,” are 
sometimes so much more imbued by the 
‘“sharmlessness of the dove (inertia), than 
by the wisdom of the serpent,’’ that they 
do not learn by observation, by experi- 
ence, or even by that easiest of all ways— 
if willing to accept the teaching—precept. 

Weare told in the best of books that 
after God had made man, though well 
pleased with his work, He said, ‘It is 
not good that man should be alone; I will 
make him a helpmeet for him.” And 
he made woman. No limitations were 














prescribed. Canit be supposable that an 
omniscient God who loves his creatures, 
would not bave specified dangerous places 
and cautioned the woman against helpful- 
ness outside of her sphere, or against in- 
truding on the domain of man? Even 
those who believe that woman’s sphere is 
wherever she is most needed, would con- 
sider her more nearly out of it in military 
affairs than elsewhere. Yet we read that 
a woman, judging Israel, called the high. 
est military commander in their army to 
account for not leading his soldiers to 
fight their enemies! He acknowledged 
that he had not courage to lead alone. If 
she would go with him, he would go. She 
went—a victory was won, and it is added, 
‘*The land had rest forty years.” 

Women cannot justly reproach men 
because they have not the ballot, the 
highest of all privileges in a democratic 
republic. Too many men believe that 
women should have it in the interest of 
both men and women, and marvel at the 
apathy of women on the subject—and too 
many women think they have already ‘‘all 
the rights they want.” 

Susan Look AVERY. 

Chicago, Feb. 2, 1899. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI. 





GREENVILLE, MiIss., Fes, 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Of all the sophistries that vex the soul 
of a suffrage woman, not one is more try- 
ing than the saying that women will get 
the ballot when they want it and ask for 
it. The truth is, women in general have 
never had the opportunity for free expres- 
sion. This opinion, long held, has been 
confirmed by practical experience. Wom- 
en of all classes are kept out of the work 
through the opposition of men,—fathers, 
husbands, brothers, even of sons,—so 
great is the average Southern woman’s 
deference to men. Women, fully con- 
vinced, have exclaimed, ‘‘But what would 
my husband say?’ Others, more than 
half in earnest, ‘‘My husband would get a 
divorce, if I were to join.” 

Self-supporting women, apparently in- 
dependent, who might be expected to as- 
sist, are restrained by the fear of losing 
employment or patronage. This is true 
in general; there are some such women 
among our constituents. In one instance, 
a man who advocated suffrage was threat- 
ened with loss of position, There are in the 
South many men who consider that a wo- 
man has crossed the dead line of respect 
when she advocates this cause. Under 
such conditions, it can not fairly be main- 
tained that women are free to act. There- 
fore should those who are free be the 
more determined. 

Another phase has been presented. One 
of the most prominent men in the State, a 
believer in woman suffrage, was asked to 
advise. He replied that one of the strong- 
est arguments for the enfranchisement of 
women was their patience in quietly en- 
during injustice. By other expressions, 
also, he plainly implied his belief that 
women will acquire this privilege sooner 
by not asking for it. Thus are we between 
Scylla and Charybdis, some saying, ‘‘Ask 
and receive,’’ others, ‘Be quiet and re- 
ceive,”’ 

Several years ago Mr. Howells, in an- 
alyzing the feminine character, said: 
‘Women have no sense of justice.’’ His 
attention should be called to the men who 
say, as do some in Mississippi, that their 
reason is convinced, but that they are, 
nevertheless, ‘‘unalterably opposed.” As 
for women, they have the opportunity to 
develop a fine sense of injustice. 

Men virtually say to women, “If you 
ask for the ballot we will ‘give it to you, 
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Health Brought Back 


Could Not Eat without Excru- 
clating Pain 

















All Disagreeable Symptoms Cured 
by Heod’s Sarsaparilia. 

“T was taken with oatarrh of the 
stomach. At times I had a ravenous ap- 
petite and at other times I could not eat 
anything. I suffered excruciating pain 
from what I ate. I bloated badly after 
eating and especially on arising in the 
morning, when I frequently had vomiting 
spells. I was running down so fast I had 
to stop work and I was advised to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and in a 
short time I commenced to feel better. I 
could eat without distress, the bloating 
disappeared and all the disagreeable symp- 
toms of my trouble passed away. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has brought back my health 
and today I am well and strong.” MARY 
L, Cumminas, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Pnrifier. 
Sold by all druggists. Price, $1; six for $6 


Hood’s Pills Sxe,casy wo operstemse. 
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but remember, if you do ask, you lose our 
respect and love.”’ This is thoroughly 
understood by women, though men might 
disclaim it. 

But there is no cause for discourage- 
ment. These lines have been written to 
express a long-pent-up indignation on this 
subject. New ideas on all subjects are 
permeating society. The influence of 
women in public affairs is being recog- 
nized. In several instances, candidates 
have solicited the influence of our women, 
We need only to be prayerful, patient, 
courageous, and active, and we may feel 
sure of the final triumph of justice and 
truth. NELLIE NUGENT SOMERVILLE. 





IOWA. 


Des Moines, IA., Fes. 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
Enclosed is post-office order for fourteen 
hundred leaflets. 
The lowa headquarters is indebted to 
some one for a year’s subscription to the 





Woman’s JOURNAL. We are very grate- 
ful indeed for this favor. The Jour- 
NAL is indispensable to an active suf- 
frage worker; heretofore we have bor- 
rowed, mostly, but that was often incon- 
venient. We are delighted to have it at 
the office. 

The work of circulating Hawaiian peti- 
tions began in Iowa the middle of Janu- 
ary. A letter, explaining the matter and 
manner of circulation, with a number of 
petition heads for each of our three Con- 
gressmen, was sent to every Club in the 
State, and also to some towns where no 
club exists but a friend to the cause re- 
sides. There were about 260 of these re- 
quests sent out to circulate the petition, 
and also have letters written to Congress- 
men. From replies received, we believe 
the work will be done quite generally over 
the State. lowa women usually are quick 
to respond to any calls made upon them. 
Our State Executive Committee is to 
have a meeting on Monday, Feb. 13, at 
the headquarters, with an almost full at- 











Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Petitions. 


The following Petitions have this year been sent to the Massachusetts Legislature for 
1. A joint resolve submitting a constitutional amendment striking out the word 
‘*male’’ from the qualifications of voters. 
2. A law enabling women to vote for Presidential electors, under authority of 
Art. 2, Sec. 1, Par, 2, of the United States Constitution. 
3. A law enabling women to vote in municipal elections. 


TOWN. NAME, 
Jamaica Plain........... Geo. A. O. Ernst 
Fall River......++..s+00+ David F. Slade 
Cambridge ....+++-.+++++ Emma J. Blanchard 
Radcliffe Colleg ---Margaret A. Purcell 







New Bedford.. -Ada Tillingbast 
“ . Angeline Ricketson 
-Emma G. Dillaway 


-Minnie M. Allen 


Boston, Ward i 














Cambelage cceveces covces Anna M. Allen 
ACUSHNET.......eeeeeeeee Mrs. F. G. Follansbee 
DIARIO 0 ccc cccccccescess Sarah F. Sargent 
Cambridge and vicinityMary M. Nichols 
Pelham........+++++..+++»Mary A. Brewer 
ALISON .....ccccecesscees Sarah F. Hapgood 
Brighton,....-eeeeeseeees Chas. H. Hunt 
Harwich ... .-»Mercy B. Nickerson 
Roekiené.. - Rebecca T. Collins 
Medford.. ‘Sarah A. Cotton 
Newton .....- ---Ellen A. Parsons 
Ser oe coeccececes Geo. E. Howes 
Medfield...... eneveceoucd Bessie E. Hazen 
4YDMN.. esse eseeeeeeesees++Maria P. S. Fowler 
Pembroke .....++.-..+++- Lucy M. Thrasher 
BOStON...ceeseeeeseeeeees Katherine H. Shute 
W. Roxbury....--eeseeeee Annie E. Walleut 
MEIroSe .....ceeeeeeeeeeee Mary A. Livermore 
Dracut....... .+-Charles Gould 
Waltham -Eloise A. Sears, M. D. 
Boston .....+.- -Kate W. Fox 
* and v icinity ..-Eva Channing 
. Woburn............-.-Marian T. Hosmer 
Woburn cocccccccoces «os Martha J. Putnam 
PITTI TTT TT Angeline Buxton 
Boston, Ward 11......-.. James G. Colman 
“ eS  seccceces Josiah Batcheller 
co © oceeeeeesMrs. W. Bennett 
“ 7” sevenvees Cora B. Fletcher 
Roslindale .. Georgiana C. Metcalf 
Leominster --Henrietta M. Gates 
Yarmouth . Florence H. Crowell 


Elizabeth W. Bass 


Hyde Park. 
Frances H. Drake 


Leominster.. 





Boston, Ward p) Bee ryt L. Simpson 
coccccccctbe Ibe D. Currier 
“ © eecccoece Pilon Ek. Brazer 
Belmont. o0eesesseocerse -Mary F. W. Homer 
PPPTTTTIT TTT Ty Winthrop L. Chenery 
TITY ITTY TTT Frank Chandler 


Dorchester .....+++...06+ Sarah Ross 
“ eneavaceeuseus Charles L. Jacobs 
Ward 20, Dor. 


Dorchester .. 
Ward 15, Boston 
Dorchester .......-..+++ 
Ward 1, E. Boston....... 
66 Lee eeeee Db. J. Murdock 
eeeesee Harriet Wellock 
All practicing lawyers..Alice Parker Lesser 
Fitchburg.....-+-++0ee0++ Eliz. W. Osborn 






Anna R, Colliman 


‘“ “ 








BOOROSE cee cccccccccccecse Rey. R. E. Smith 
Melrose......- --- Amanda Woodbury 
Sharon....... ame ©. Bowman 


West Newton -George A. Walton 
i 7“ 


y-+-Nathl. T, Allen 
TRMDGOR coc ccseccccccccccs Anna §S. Cutler 
Charlestown........+.++- Ellen M. Lee 
Pittsfield ........+e--e00 J. M. Kingman 
Melroee......cccccccccces Annie M. Selee 
Lanesboro......-eeeeeees Mrs. J. S. Whistler 
Needham........ssseseee> Sarah E. M. Kingsbury 
BOStON.... eee cecceee cece J. A. Ross 
Pembroke...... ....+++++ Lavania A. Hatch 


Leominster - Juliette Yean 


Cambridge . 





-Susan C. Thompson 
Mrs. 8. E. Forristall 


66 pe cceeecoccece Harold P. Hughman 
Worcester........se0e008 Julia A. Knowlton 
Ward 21, Boston...... ..Mary A. Pierce 
Boston ..ccccccserecccces William Baldwin 
Jamaica Plain..... -e+++ Elizabeth 8. Bruty 

“ e qeessrecoes Harriet A. Clarke 
Boston ....eeeceeeeeeeeee H. F. George 
Ward 14, Boston.... -Louisa C. Crane 








-Clara A. Perkins 
-Myra Lewis 
Kate M. Adams 


South Boston... 
Boston .. 
o 






















NUMBER. REFERRED TO. 
and others icccresusesee Albert B. Root 
“ Woesccescceces Robert Howard 
“ 19. .ccceee. Daniel 8. Coolidge 
‘ 9B. cceee --James J. Myers 
“ 24.. John H, Lowe 
“ 109.. . Samuel Ross 
“ Ba ccccvccces Hugh L. Stalker 
“ a Hon, Charles T. Witt 
“ Ter Charles P. Keith 
“ 48... Charles W. Howland 
“ BEB. cccccccee John A, Powers 
“ Be cvcsecceceses Wm. R. Davis 
“ WB. ccccers coves Geo. E. Fisher 
* Bho vccceses Randolph V. King 
se 14...Richard F. Andrews, Jr. 








“ 85..Darius M. Nickerson, Jr. 
« 110..... cocoon T. Harvell 
“ | Aree John F, Libby 
“ 36... E. Henry Chadwic 
“ Bliveeeees Lewis J. Robinson 
“ Tocccescevcces Allen F. Smith 
os 60. ceeccccces James F. Seavey 
“ 52. eeceeee Albert M. Goulding 
“ Be cccovcses Charles 8. Clerke 
“ 309..Hon. et, A. Maxwell 
“ Tovcecvecoued bas. H. Adams 
“ 58.. ‘a John T, Sparks 
“ Ticcsecsed Charles F. A. Smith 
“ Wecscvccees Charles 8S. Clerke 
“ BBocccccesecces Wm. C. Parker 
“ BW ccccceccccecs Alva 8. Wood 
“ 56..Alva S. Wood, Pres. Suf. 
eo £#  -j“k— seees James Wilson Grimes 
“ Bh. cccses Charles R. Saunders 
sad Tesccces Charles R. Saunders 
“ 4G. ccccees George 5. Selfridge 
oe BBs cvccese ed bad 
“ ---».Wm. D. Wheeler 
-Alexander A. Paton 


, -»+-Darius Nickerson 
“ Toccccvccce Walter S. Weston 
oe 53..Alex. S. Paton, Con. Amt. 
ad G7 cocvcees Randolph V. King 
6 40...Richard | 4 Andrews, Jr. 
” [ ) Serer . E. Skillings 
“ 
# 6B. cccceses Henry R. Skinner 
“ | eee Henry R. Skinner 
“ Doccccscces Fred C. Gilpatric 
“ 
se Gecccrcccece Frank A. Foster 
“ Eee Harry b. Whall 
* Tevcccccrccees Wm. Kells, Jr. 
“ WB. occcccecess Hugh L. Stalker 
“ | eee 
“ hasccsrcieesss “ “ 
“ Doccccccccceed James J. Myers 
“ ree Charfes H. Biood 


“ vt) magene | LD. Marchesseault 














bed 24.. Charles H. Adams 
‘ 4. .. Silas A. Stone 
“ 12. Henry Chadwick 
‘ BG. sees - John T. Langford 
« UB. ccccccccccess Silas D. Reed 
“ 70..... Jeremiah J. MeCarthy 
“ Che nccccesedcoves Wm. Tolman 
“ Phe ccccecceces Chas. H. Adams 
sad Be cccvccccccs Jobn F. Prinale 
“ Weccccccesecss Allen F. Smith 
“ GB. cccceccess Fred W. Farwell 
- 25 Albert M. Goulding 
bed 18 . Alexander 8. Paton 
bad 31. . Cornelius Minihan 
ad 44...........Charles P. Keith 
“ Beccecsccsees Albert 8. Apsey 
“ WB. vcsescccccere Wm. R. Davis 
“ BBoccovecd Charies R. Johnson 
“6 24..Richard F. Andrews, Jr. 
“ Bbc ccccccccced John M. Minton 
« SB. ccccccce-ced John M. Minton 
“ Be ccccccoresesd Albert B. Root 
“6 61.. John J. Gartland, Jr. 
bed WD. ccccecesee John J. Toome 

* 51 Hugh W. Bresnahan 


200cecesees Fred W. Farwell 
6 Bececcvecss Arthur P. Russell 
























Ward 14, Boston.. -Emma F, Stevens “ 4B. ccceee Michael J. Sullivan 
Ward 12, seeccesoes John F. Foss “ Be ceccccves John B. Dunwood 
Ward 12, % = .sccseeee Lucy Appleton, M. D. * BB. ccccee os Edward P. Sands 
Ward 12, 6 sevcccee Annie E. Bessey 2 17.....+.-.John B. Dunwood 
Ware hl ncccccces Ellen E. Archibald sd BT. cccovcces Edward B. Sands 
Ward ll,  — ssseceees Georgiana Avery * BB.cceee ve Chas. R. Saunders 
Ward 11, = .secsceee Elizabeth Mitchell “ 46.... - Geo. 8. ——_ 
Wardi0, § = ncocccces Annie L. Redfearn = 18.. . Chas. 8S. Clerke 
Ward 10, -Ruth M. Miles sad PMecocccccecece Wm. C. Parker 
Ward 10, -Mary K. Tuttle * 33 John J. Gartland, Jr. 
Ward 10, -Hannah E. H. Faunce - 23.. ..David A. Mahoney 
Cambridge ‘Sarah A. Bue bad 4B. occcccccccecs Wim. R. Davis 
s6 penecceccecce Dora F. Akerman e AT oe eves Jas. A. Montgomery 
“ seseeeeceeeeeeMrs. H. L, Dexter ” BB. ccccecse Daniel S. Coolidge 
Natick ......ccccccccccces Maria R. Hardy se 187..cce08 Timothy F. Sullivan 
Westminster ..........-- Jane E. Damon md Bh. crccccces Austin F. Adams 
Westfield..........-e+00 C. E. Perkins * Bl... cceeed Andrew Campbell 
Malden ............ so0eee Henry J. Cox a Bh. .ccccocces John A. Powers 
West Brookfield.........Mary Fairbanks Holmes “ ) ee Charles V. Core 
Wellesley......-+++++++ --Richard Cunningham ba 25. --Allen F. Smit 
PIFMORER.....00c0cc00es Marion W. Collingwood “ 79.. .....Wm. 8S. Kyle 
Berk. Co. (G. Barrington)Leon D. Bliss im 141. Hopkins bushnell 
Winthrop .......-+eee+ eek Sarah E. Hudson = 13.. -.. Willard Howland 
Hyde Park.. Elizabeth Bass yy ere Walter S. Weston 
Newburyport........++.. Emma M. Lander ped Toccees Benjamin F. Stanley 
Somerville.........++....Martha Perry Lowe + 12...ccccsccees Frank E. Fitts 
Brookline..........++++++ Edith C. Baker ad 14. cccccees Benjamin C, Dean 
WALTON... ..ecceeeeeseees Daniel G. Hitchcock ” 151... see ee ees Charles V. Corey 
Ward 3, Boston........+- Geo. Prescott ” Fecccescese Thomas H. Green 
“7 ” Clara A. Ferguson ” 47.....Jeremiah F. McCarthy 
Ward 21, = ccccccces Mary F. Tibbetts bea 40.. Richard F. Andrews, Jr. 
Brookline......++.+- Edward Atkinson bad 13.. Benjamin C. Dean 
Brighton. J. P.C. Winship ss 23 -Leonard W. Ross 
Adams..... Rev. W. W. Carr ba 27. ..Geo. Z. Dean 
New Salem . Frank L. Hamilton Fas QB. eceees “Charles C. Brooks 
West Roxbury...... ---Clara A. C. Kaulbach = 10... .ccccce veccece John Bleiler 
East Lexington.........- Irving Locke ye BB. .cccocses J. Howell Crosby 
New Ashford.........+-- ee; Baxter ss QD. .eceesesce John F. Prindle 
Newton... ....seeeceeeees Wille “ G2. cceeeees John T. Langford 
Cambridge ..... seececees Vianiah Cc, Kelley - 4A. a ccccccccccced Jas. J. Myers 
Ipswich. .......++s+eeeees Mrs. Francis How ey 157.....Francis D. Henderson 
rchester, Ward 24....Georgia E. Kidder be 37.......-..Fred C. Gilpatric 
Worcester........seeeeee Sarah A. Henshaw sa 195.. J. Lewis Ellsworth 
Pittsfield .. -Mrs. A. Palmer sad DA coccccccccveres Wm. Turtle 
Onset ...-s0-000+ -Arabella Ames * 89.. Albert Rounseville 
Ward 3, Boston. -Wm. P. —, ba Jeremiah F. McCarth 
. Ella T. Doun $6 Ba coccccceees John Tolan 
War ‘a B,  — geccccecece Ellen M. H. R chards S BO. cece ccceee. Wm. J. Miller 
Boston and vicinity.....L ? P. Mitchell 6 Bec wcccccee Arthur P. Russell 
Ward 16.......--seeeeeeee s. H. C. Blanchard Dace wesevene Fred W. Farwell 
Arlington and vicinity. Wm. W. Tufts pa 29...+++..+-J. Howell Crosby 
WON cc ccccscecoveseses Mary Willey . WMeccece Wm. T. A. Fitzgerald 
Ward 21 eeececeeees cesece Mary Y. Joy « BB... seccees Wm. E. Skillings 








tendance. It will be the most important 
one of the year. Yours sincerely, 
Ina Ligut Taytor, Cor. Sec’y. 
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MICHIGAN. 

The following letter from a high school 
boy in Michigan explains itself: 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I received this week several copies of 
your paper, and assure you they will get a 
careful distribution. I will immediately, 
with several others, my friends, solicit 
subscribers. 

Some time ago a small] band of us high 
school boys formed a society, under the 
name of The Lincoln Literary. After we 
had run some time, it was discovered 
that, with the exception of three of our 
number, we were all staunch suffragists. 
Asa result, we have challenged another 
society of this town to debate upon the 
subject. If youcan give us any special 
points on the question, we would be de- 
lighted to receive them. At least answer 
us one question: Why did Massachusetts, 
after trying equal suffrage, again deprive 
woman of her vote? How did it come 
about? There are twenty-five of us in the 
society, and out of that number we have 
three that have sworn to take the field 
and make our State leave the old barba- 
rous principle which deprives our mothers 
and our sisters of their liberty. 


We have supplied these courageous 
young men with literature, and have sent 
them the assurance that women in Massa- 
chusetts have never had any form of suf- 
frage but school suffrage,and that this they 
have still. An announcement of the re- 
peal of woman suffrage in Massachusetts 
must be one of the many wildly inaccu- 
rate statements put in circulation by the 
‘*Antis.”” Butis not the prospect good 
for the mothers and sisters of Michigan, 
when the young men in the high schools 
are animated by such a spirit as this? 
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KANSAS. 

So far as reported, women were elected 
county superintendents of schools in nine- 
teen counties in Kansas at the last elec- 
tion. According to the Topeka Capital, 
thirteen of them were Republicans and 
six were Populists. Kansas women are 
asking for alaw making mandatory the 
appointment of a woman on the board of 
charities, and a woman physician in such 
institutions as have women inmates. 

Mrs Mary J. Moody, one of the main 
workers in Hodgeman County for equal 
suffrage during the campaign of 1894, and 
a teacher in the Hodgeman County schools 
since 1885, has just been appointed by the 
Civil Service Commission as assistant ma- 
tron in the Indian Schools at Ft. Apache, 
Arizona, 


- se _——— 
INDIANA. 

In Indiana, only one amendment to the 
constitution can be submitted at a time. 
Indiana women have been working for the 
submission of a woman suffrage amend- 
ment, and the Indianapolis Sentinel says: 
“The petitions were stacked up on the 
clerk’s desk like cordwood.’’ The Judi- 
ciary Committee, to which the petitions 
were referred, reports that ‘‘inasmuch as 
another amendment was introduced prior 
to this one, it cannot come legally before 
this assembly, but it is recommended to 
the favorable consideration of the next.”’ 


Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 











MRS. SMITMAN IS FREE. 
A SOUTH AMERICAN ROMANCE ENDED IN 
THE SUPREME COURT, 


Mrs. Marie Ariboud-Smitman, of Buenos 
Ayres, yesterday, in the Supreme Court, 
before Justice Maddock, heard the Justice 
pronounce the words that freed her from 
her husband David, and, accompanied by 
her maid, started for Manhatcan, which 
place she will leave in a few days for her 
home in South America, The history of 
her case reads like a romance, and Mrs. 
Smitman leaves the city after having made 
an unusually good impression on the 
Court, and the police officers who arrested 
her husband. Her demeanor throughout 
has been womanly, and she exhibited 
much tenderness toward her faithless 
husband by telling the judge that, as he 
had had a child by another woman, she 
did not want to bring sorrow to the 
mother of the baby. All she wanted was 
her freedom, she said. When she got it 
yesterday, a few friends gathered about 
her and congratulated her, while the tears 
of joy coursed down her cheeks. 


We recall another just such case. Both 
the man and his wife were Americans, 
moving in our best society. On a voy- 
age, the man, forgetting all the vows he 
had made to the woman who was his 
devoted wife and the mother of his chil- 
dren, allowed himself to fall in love with 
a beautiful young lady passenger, still in 
her teens. She became his willing victim, 
her youth and ignorance being no match 
for his knowledge and villainy. When the 
wife found out his unfaithfulness, she de- 
cided on divorce. She would give him a 
divorce, she said, on his promise to marry 
the young lady he had betrayed. The 
divorce was arranged, and he married her. 
This man, an officer in the United States 
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—Medical and Surgical Journal, 
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Army, died after some years. His widow 
married another military man. Her first 
husband had been very wealthy and was 
a brave soldier. As I walked through the 
Capitol at Washington I noticed a full 
length statue with his name upon it. 
Society had condoned the faults of both, 
and honored him in this public way. His 
first wife, deserted by him, lived a long 
life, and gave it to her children. Society 
condoned the guilty pair, and received 
them both. He was a soldier, and brave; 
she was young, and sprung from wealthy 
people. Society, like corporations, has no 
soul, it judges not the sin but the sinner, 
and according to his environments. cc. 








THE best way to avoid sickness is to 
keep yourself healthy by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following E ual Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sizg'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred | bw kind, Vp amen 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail sor J0 cents. 

Address ONLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyomin 

Wyoming Speaks for pemet 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

by peseus to Woman Suffrage Answered, 

“7 B. Blackwell. 
he onsense of It, by T. Wentworth 


Hi iggi nson. 
he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

i Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 

be ones B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Philli 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s vetperaien Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal geSrege . 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
2 and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SHaw, Auice Stoxe BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mase. 
Perie, postpaid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S.A ,3 Park 8t., 

y Thay Mass 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 





BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 
Is the only regul ti I medical 





college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1890. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, we roms a N. College Ave. 
and ast 


Woman’s Medical an 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-nintk Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. ssions, seven-and-a-hal months. 
Clinical Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinica paeeracten and Quizze. CLARA MaR- 

., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St. Philadelphia Pa. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD toxxzt 


Union Station, Causeway aan 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Alban and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation or Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union sunare and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, £1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; Ls -, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8. 

9. 45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1,10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Loca] time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through Seow to all points West ye on 
sale . R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
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CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK 


ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBON ETTE 
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338 Washington Street 
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A SLANDER ON COLORADO. 
DENVER, CoLo., FEB. 18, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

From several different sources the in- 
terview with Dr. B. C. Leavitt of this city 
in the Journal of Saco, Maine, has been 
forwarded to me with requests for a 
critique on the same. For myself, we 
do not feel that it is worth while to an- 
swer statements of this kind. The per- 
sons who make them once will make them 
again, whatever response is forthcoming. 
These things do not even make us angry. 
They simply make us a little tired. But 
for the sake of suffragists elsewhere, who 
are distressed by these statements, I will 
make a few comments on Dr. Leavitt's 
remarks. 

The thing that would cause the most 
resentment in the mind of the average 
Colorado woman is Dr. Leavitt’s implied 
allegation that the men of Colorado are 
cowards, and false in their statements. 
He allezes that the men of this State gen- 
erally violate their own convictions on the 
subject «f equal suffrage, because they 
are, forsooth, afraid of the women! It re- 
minds me of a speech I once heard from 
ex-Governor Davis H. Waite. One of the 
allegations against him during his admin- 
istration was that he was ruled by his 
wife in State as well as domestic affairs. 
When, therefore, he ran for re-election, 
he remarked in his opening campaign 
speech, ‘Could anything be meaner, gen- 
tlemen, than to say I am run by my wife, 
when all my life I have been trying to 
conceal it?’’ I am afraid Dr. Leavitt's 
fellowmen in Colorado will not thank him 
for revealing their secret to the world. 
Seriously, however, Colorado men have 
been called a good many hard names dur- 
ing the last few years, among which were 
cranks, anarchists, and so on. But they 
have never before been accused of coward- 
ice. I may be prejudiced; but, from what 
I know of them, I shall continue to be- 
lieve their public statements, made under 
80 mapy different circumstances, and on 
so many different occasions, rather than 
Dr. Leavitt’s allegations as to their pri- 
vate statements made to him, 

However, Dr. Leavitt may have heard 
statements derogatory to equal suffrage 
made by some man who had an unfavor- 
able instance in mind at that moment, but 
who really believed in the general justice 
and expediency of the cause, I say this 
because of my recollection of a little talk 
I had once with Governor Adams, who 
has just resigned his office. We were sit- 
ting together in a public meeting when 
his eye fell upon a woman who held a 
public office. He had reason to doubt her 
suitability for the position, and told me 
why, adding, ‘*That’s a specimen of equal 
suffrage.’ I said, ‘Governor, is that 
fair?’’ He replied, ‘‘No, of course not; 
she is no more an argument against wo- 
man suffrage than plenty of men in office 
are against male suffrage.’’ And Gover- 
nor Adams is and has been one of our 
best friends. 

No one ever said there were no bad or 
ignorant women in Colorado. The law 
makes no distinction between voters good 
and bad, wise or ignorant, rich or poor. 
Some people think it ought to; others 
think it should not. When, in the opinion 
of a majority of the people of Colorado, it 
is time to limit the exercise of the fran. 
chise by some test, educational or other- 
wise, women will submit to the will of the 
majority with perfect equanimity. An 
educational test would disqualify more 
men than women, here as elsewhere, be- 
cause the foreign voter, who is usually 
the illiterate voter, is generally a man. 
All the women here ask is that the limi- 
tation shall not be based on sex, without 
regard to qualifications. And it never will 
be. Eastern suffragists need have no fear 
of that. A constitutional amendment 
adopted by a majority of over 6,000 of the 
men of the State, on a vote by far the 
largest ever cast on a _ constitutional 
amendment in Colorado, is not in danger 
of immediate repeal. 

Dr. Leavitt says: ‘‘Many leaders of 
thought have come to feel that what is 
desirable is not an extension of the voting 
privilege indiscriminately, but a limita- 
tion of it by imposing educational and 
other qualifications.”’ Does Dr. Leavitt 
know that the most earnest attempt yet 
made in this direction in Colorado has 
been originated and pushed by the wo- 
men? The Civic Federation of Denver, 
composed of women, has bent its entire 
efforts this winter to the passage by the 
Legislature of a bill removing the emblems 
from the Australian ballot. It was the 
only bill prepared and introduced by 
them this winter, as they resolved to con- 
centrate their efforts on this. Through 
the masterly handling of Sen. E. F. Am- 
mons, 2 bill to this effect has passed the 
Senate, and will probably pass the House, 
The Australian ballot now has upon ita 
row of pretty pictures at the top, so that 
if a voter cannot read the name of his 
party or his candidate, he can at least put 
his cross after the rooster or the eagle. 
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Is not the removal of these emblems a | nated it, in a convention called by it, and 
step towards an educational test? And | the people stood by the Federation and 
did Dr. Leavitt help to draw up a bill for | elected its ticket. He says: 


it, or attend meetings or visit the Legisla- 
ture in its behalf? I know several women 
who did. There are a number of other 
important considerations in the removal 
of the emblems. There had been quarrels 
in conventions, and countless suits in 
court, to gain possession of emblems, in 
order to deceive careless or ignorant voters. 
Deceptive emblems had also been adopted, 
for no other reason. Last fall, for in- 
stance, a straight McKinley ticket, gold 
from top to bottom, was put on the ballot 
with the face of William J. Bryan for an 
emblem! Moreover, the removal of the 
emblems will save the State about $45,000 
a year in the printing of the ballots. So 
this measure is an important step towards 
good government. Did Dr. Leavitt ever 
take the trouble to look into these things ? 
I doubt it; but I know several women 
who have. 

When Dr. Leavitt asserts that corrupt 
practice has increased as a result of equal 
suffrage, I can only reply by saying that, 
unwittingly or intentionally, he speaks an 
untruth. I can bring unimpeachable evi- 
dence in support of my words. When we 
were given the ballot in 1893, we found in 
the gubernatorial chair, Davis H. Waite, 
who afterwards became somewhat famous 
for his ‘‘blood-to-the-bridles”’ speech, and 
other eccentricities. The men had elected 
him. I,believe Dr. Leavitt does not like 
him a bit. Our first vote came when Gov- 
ernor Waite ran for re-election. Dr. 
Leavitt may remember by what a majority 
Governor Waite was defeated, and how 
generally the women voted at that elec- 
tion. Does he condemn them for that? As 
for Governor Waite, he has always laid it 
specifically at the door of the women that 
he was defeated in that campaign. I do 
not think he had any right to do so, but 
he does. And he has been saying unkind 
things about the Colorado women and 
equal suffrage ever since, down in Okla- 
homa and Texas, and other sections. I 
know that Dr. Leavitt will be pleased to 
learn that on this point he and Governor 
Waite are in perfectaccord. Our last Gov- 
ernor was Alva Adams, and never in the 
history of the State was there a better ad- 
ministration; one without a hint of scan- 
dal attached to it. And our present Gov- 
ernor is Charles 8S. Thomas, than whom 
no citizen of the State stands higher in 
its regard. Will Dr. Leavitt pretend to 
say that these men are not superior to the 
incumbent in the office when we received 
the ballot? I am not saying the women 
have wrought the improvement,—an im- 
provement which no citizen of the East 
can appreciate so well as Dr. Leavitt him- 
self. But Dr. Leavitt says political con- 
ditions are worse here than when equal 
suffrage came in. Let him stick to the 
facts. 

As to our present Denver government, 
there is no one in Denver, except certain 
corporations, to deny that it is the best 
Denver has ever had. Not one hint of 
scandal has attached to the mayor or 
council. Not one suspicion of corruption 
prevails against it in the popular mind. 
Does Dr. Leavitt remember the city gov- 
ernment that preceded this, the one 
where theoutraged people filled thecouncil 
chamber one night, and some members of 
the council escaped through a rear door, 
for fear of possible assistance heavenward 
by the rope route at the hands of a de- 
ceived and enraged populace? Does Dr. 
Leavitt remember the city government 
under Waite? The wars that raged, the 
long ranks of State militia drawn up in 
front of the city hall, which was guarded 
within by the police force of the city, 
armed to the teeth? Does he remember 
how, to the disgrace of the fair name and 
fame of the State, the federal troops were 
sent in from Fort Logan to protect the 
government property located in the city? 
These things were before the women ever 
voted, Dr. Leavitt. 

I am not blaming the men for these 
things. Tickets go in sometimes on a 
wave of popular excitement, when the 
candidates are unknown to the general 
public, and do not truly represent their 
constituents. But Dr. Leavitt says things 
are worse now. Either he wilfully mis- 
represents, or he knows nothing about 
the facts in the case. 

Who nominated our present able city 
government, a government to which any 
citizen of Denver can point with justifi- 
able pride? The Civic Federation nomi- 





The women who go to the polls and 
vote are but a small part of the number 
entitled todo so. The great majority are 
either careless about the whole matter, or 
prefer not to dabble with politics. 


Dr. Leavitt indulges in glittering gener- 


| alities. Last fall it was a matter of com- 


mon remark that women voted much more 
generally than men, Not even at the 
biennial was the Broadway Theatre so 
packed and jammed as at the great wom- 
en’s mass meeting. Mrs. G. G. Symes, 
whose social position Dr. Leavitt well 
knows, presided over that meeting, and 
the stage was filled with the prominent 
women of the city. 

There have been three women members 
in each Legislature since we received the 
ballot. All our State superintendents and 
many of our county superintendents of 
schools have been women, and there have 
been county, city, and school officers 
elected all over the State. These women 
officers have universally commanded re- 
spect, and there has never been a word of 
reproach breathed against one of them, in 
either her private or official career. The 
Woman’s Club and the North-Side Club, 
one of 1,000 members, the other of 250, 
study and endorse bills presented in the 
Legislature. More and more each year 
our clubs study questions of government. 
Does Dr. Leavitt know what the women 
are doing for civil service reform, for the 
precinct veto act, for the anti-script bill, 
for the compulsory educational law, for 
the bill requiring weekly payment of em- 
ployes? Does he know how they secured 
the establishment of the State Home for 
Dependent Children, and how admirably 
they have conducted it ever since? How 
interested they are in prison reform? In 
the indeterminate sentence? In truancy 
and parental schools? How they got the 
city and county together to establish the 
Pingree Gardens? I have no doubt Dr, 
Leavitt does not know any women inter- 
ested in these matters; but there are such 
women in Colorado, nevertheless. There 
are also women who are in politics for 
‘‘yenal reasons,”’ as he says. But I never 
saw one of them who wanted anything 
worse than a job for herself or some rela- 
tive, to help support a family that needed 
it. And there has never been a case of 
malfeasance in office by a woman in the 
State. And when Dr. Leavitt says that 
the latter class of women exceed or equal 
the former, he states what is not the case. 

The most contemptible and unmanly 
statement in the entire article is the fol- 
lowing: 

Six years ago, when an amendment to 
the State Constitution bestowed suffrage 
upon women, there were very few people 
who had strong feeling either for or 
against the move. Most of the women 
certainly cared little about it. But there 
were a few who made a great noise in 
favor of it, and a campaign of petty in- 
timidation was inaugurated which was 
ultimately successful. There were many 
well-authenticated cases where women 
questioned closely into the politics of their 
butcher, their milkman, and their other 
everyday tradesmen to learn their attitude 
on woman suffrage. If the butcher, the 
baker or the grocer didn’t propose to vote 
the right way, he was threatened with a 
boycott. By such methods and by a great 
deal of stir on the part of a small per cent. 
of the women the measure became a part 
of the State Constitution. 

That any person should have accused 
the ladies who were interested in the equal 
suffrage campaign of anything of this kind 
is almost beyond belief. I was a member 
of the executive board of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association during that 
campaign, and I can recall the names of a 
few of those who demonstrated their in- 
terest. There was Mrs. S. M. Caspar, 
the present regent of the Colorado Society 
of the Daughters of the Revolution; Mrs. 
Thomas M. Patterson, the present presi- 
dent of the Colorado Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. N. P. Hill, the vice-president 
for Colorado of the Mt. Vernon Associa- 
tion; Mrs. John L. Routt, wife of a man 
who was three times Governor of Colo- 
rado; Mrs. John R. Hanna, since a mem- 
ber of the East Denver School Board; Mrs. 
A. J. Peavey, since State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Mrs. George L. 
Scott, vice-president for Colorado of the 
Washington Memorial University Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, president of the 
Woman’s Club, and vice-president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; and 
hundreds of others not so wealthy or well 
known as some of these, but standing just 





as high in the regard of the more limited 
circle of those who know them. Does Dr. 
Leavitt know the names that I have given? 
Is it these women and their associates 
whom he accuses of intimidating their 
butchers and their bakers to carry the 
suffrage amendment? If so, I leave it for 
him to settle when he gets back to Denver 
The allegation is not only untrue, it is 
absurd. MINNIE J. REYNOLDS. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. M. Lovejoy, of St. John, Mich., 
preached on a recent Sunday morning in 
the First Congregational Church of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Her husband, the Rev. 
OQ. R. Lovejoy, was an applicant for 
the vacant pastorate. He was to have 
preached, but shortly before the time 
for the beginning of the services, he 
was taken ill. Mrs, Lovejoy decided not 
to disappoint the people who had gathered 
in the church, and told her husband she 
would fill the pulpit. She hastily pre- 
pared her sermon, taking as her subject 
“For this is the victory that overcometh 
the world.” She spoke for an hour, and 
when she had concluded, she was con- 
gratulated on all sides. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw lectured on ‘“‘The 
New Man’’ at Glen’s Falls, N. Y., on are- 
cent Sunday evening, to an audience of 
about 1,200 persons. The Methodist 
church was crowded to the utmost, and 
many were turned away. 

Mrs. I. D. Van Valkenburgh, of Glo- 
versville, N. Y., lately gave an address on 
equal suffrage that is said by a local paper 
to have been one of the best ever heard 
there. Mrs, Van Valkenburgh writes: ‘‘I 
am the happy wife of a prominent Metho- 
dist minister of Troy Conference, and we 
have always worked side by side. This is 
a team which does not drive ‘‘tandem,’ 
but we pull together. We have always 
believed in equal rights for men and wo- 
men, both in church and State, and the 
older we grow the more we are convinced 
that woman must have the ballot, not 
only for herself but for society generally, 
Our cause is growing everywhere.”’ 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield, of Dover, 
Me., writes to the Union Signal: 


The Universalist church is one of the 
small ones, numerically, but of its 758 
ministers, sixty eight are women. Fifty- 
two of this number are ordained, the re- 
maining sixteen are licensed, forty-six are 
engaged in the active work of the minis- 
try. Olympia Brown Willis and Augusta 
Chapin were ordained in 1863, a time 
when it was far from popular for a woman 
to enter upon ministerial work. Miss 
Chapin is the only woman in the world who 
has had conferred upon her the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Phobe A. Hana- 
ford was also one of the pioneers, having 
been ordained in 1868. A number of these 
women have won distinction in the cause 
of equal suffrage. The very fact that they 
are in the ministry reveals their broad- 
ness of mind and their active sympathy 
with every movement which stands for 
the uplift of the human race. 

Young women preparing for the minis- 
try are numbered in our three theological 
schools. We who belong to the Univer- 
salist church rejoice that it has had the 
wisdom not only to ordain women, but 
that it also admits them to all its coun- 
cils, and to all offices. And in every place 
they have shown their competency and 
fitness to perform good service in behalf 
of the children of men. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WoRCcESTER.—At the regular meeting of 
the League, held Feb. 16, a committee of 
three, with Mrs. Anna G. Fowler, of 
Northbridge, Mass., as chairman, was 
appointed on work for the bazar. The 
League is ready to do all it can to help, 
and will begin to work for the fair at once. 
At a previous meeting, a committee was 
appointed to work in coéperation with a 
similar committee from the W. C. T. U., 
to endeavor to induce women to register 
and vote for members of the School Board 
at the next municipal election. The at- 
tendance was good, and a cheerful spirit 
prevailed. 


RoxBuRy.—The League had a pleasant 
meeting on Saturday, Feb. 18. After dis- 
posing of the necessary business, the 
ladies took up the proposition to hold 
a suffrage bazar next winter, and decided 
to lend a helping hand. The hearing to 
be given at the State House, on the bill to 
put all general institutions under State 
control, furnished the subject for the 
afternoon’s discussion, which proved both 
interesting and instructive, 








MAPS FOR READY REFERENCE. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. has just issued in convenient 
form for household, library, and school 
reference an atlas of seven colored maps 
of the world, the United States and our 
new possessions in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, together with an amount 
of valuable information connected there- 
with—all up to date. This atlas will be 
sent free to any address on receipt of six 
cents in postage. 

Apply to Chas. A. Brown, New England 
Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass. 











THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuaRE.—The unprecedented 
success of “The Prodigal Daughter’’ the 
past week has led the management to 
announce the play for the coming week. 
The production hes proved a triumph, 
and the admirable acting, the beautiful 
stage settings, and the lavish display have 
created an immense impression. The cast 
introduces all the company, and the scenes 
have been given with grand effect. The 
running race of the international steeple 
chase has made a sensation, and the 
Grand Hotel, Paris, with its lovely electri- 
cal fountain, has been applauded with 
enthusiasm. For the week beginning 
Monday, March 6, will be the society 
drama, ‘‘The Idler,” seen previously only 
at Hollis Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





New x Women’s See —ente, Feb. 
27, 3.30 P.M, Education Committee. ev. B, 
F, Mills will speak on “The Modern Drama and 
its Possibilities.”’ 





Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 


359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 


News and Opinions 


National Importance 


The Sun 


ALONE 
Contains Both 








Daily, by Mail . . . $6 a year 
Daily and Sunday, by Mail $8 a year 


THE SUNDAY SUN 


Is the Greatest Sunday 
Newspaper in the World 


Price 5c a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THB SUN, New York 


The Celebrated Hrnold 


a | Specialties. 
The Gertrude Skirts 


For Infants. 











Also 
Night Drawers 
For ehildren from 2 to 8 years. 


Miss C. Bates, 29 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, Catalogue Free. MASS. 








Our glove, waist, necks 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 

goods. 
Our Glove 
Department 
was never more thor- 
oughly equipped with 
good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, aD 
Our Waist Department 


is showing a complete line of French Flannel 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 














THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


[5.2 monthly aper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilia Andrews, Editor 


Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copyof the Illustrated Pamphle 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read ! 
yourentt, and then it to your neighbor, ané 
us do your mite to save the birds from whole 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 
Joun YOuNGJOBN, 297 Congress 8t., Boston. 
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